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Harps in the Wind 


CAROL (RYRIE) BRINK 


The life of America’s outstanding singing family of the nineteenth century. 


Mr. On Loong 


ROBERT STANDISH, pseud. 


A novel about the racial, economic, and social problems of a Caribbean island as they 
affected its only Chinese inhabitant. 


JNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy 


JULIAN SORELL HUXLEY 


A statement by the director of the organization founded to help in the emergence 
of a unified world culture. 


Three Came Home 
AGNES (NEWTON) KEITH 
A very human document of the three grim years Mrs. Keith and her little boy 
spent in a Japanese prison camp. 


Russia: Menace or Promise 
VERA (MICHELES) DEAN 


Concise information about the people, the government, the economic aims, 
and the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. 


The Bright Passage 


MAURICE GERSCHON HINDUS 


Czechoslovakia, the bright spot in Europe, as the author saw it in 1946. 


Aurora Dawn 
HERMAN WOUK 


A none too serious satire on radio advertising. 
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The Audio-Visual Committee Sponsors These 
Two Articles on Projected Books 


Projected Books 


ooks for those unable to handle an ordinary book—such is the library service which 
has been made possible in two Michigan cities as a result of an experiment in com- 
munity cooperation. The mechanical problems posed by such a service were ready- 
solved by the existence of the technically perfected projected books ceiling projector and its 
accompanying library of three hundred microfilmed books. ‘This machine, developed 
originally for use in military hospitals, had been made available recently to civilian agencies. 
However, the procedures for inaugurating and administering such a service through 
libraries remained to be worked out. Since January of this year patterns of service have 
been established in Detroit and Ann Arbor which are believed to be valid for many other 
communities. It is in the belief that detailed information about these procedures may be of 
interest to readers of the Bulletin that the following remarks are set down. 


In Detroit 


Kurtz Myers 


ROJECTED Books are one of Michigan’s 
TR etions to the recent war effort— 
or, more accurately, to the alleviation of 
the effects of the recent war. The idea 
of a projector which would permit im- 
mobilized hospital patients to read from a 
microfilm image projected on the ceiling 
over their beds occurred to Eugene B. 
Power during his visit to blitz-ridden Lon- 


don in 1942, A compact, portable, and 








@Mr. Myers is head of the Audio-Visual Division 
of the Detroit Public Library and was, before as- 
suming his present position, a senior assistant in the 
Music and Drama Department of the Detroit Public 
Library and an assistant in the School of Architecture 
Library at the University of Michigan. He has his 
A.B. from Hillsdale, his M.A. and library science 
degrees from the University of Michigan. He is a 
member of the A.L.A., Michigan Library Association, 
and Theatre Library Association. Just prior to his 
appointment to his present position, he was with the 
armed forces. 
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mechanically simple machine was developed 
by Argus, Inc., and has been manufactured 
and distributed on a nonprofit basis. The 
books, made available for the project on 
a royalty-free basis by authors and pub- 
lishers, are processed on films by Mr. 
Power’s firm, University Microfilms, and 
are sold at cost. Both firms are located 
in Ann Arbor and the earliest experimental 
use of the projectors took place in Army 
hospitals in two other Michigan cities, 
Dearborn and Battle Creek. 

An excellent article on the military use 
of projected books has appeared recently in 
the Library Journal. The history of the 
device, the reaction of various types of pa- 
tients to its use, and the manner of its 
administration in a hospital library are set 
forth by its author with real feeling for the 


1Kent, Mary L. “Veterans are Looking Up.” Li 
brary Journal 72:26-30, Jan. 1, 1947. 
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humane aspects and with admirable clarity. 
Popular accounts of the projected books 
programs have appeared in such national 
publications as Coronet and Newsweek. 
Although the need for the projectors in 
military situations has not yet been com- 
pletely satisfied, it is now possible to 
estimate the relatively small number of 
machines still required for veterans and 
to recognize the declining demand which 
The 


heartening thing about the military cases 


will come with the passage of time. 


has been that so many have “grown out 
of” the machines and have progressed from 
forced dependence upon a mechanical aid 
to reading independence and an. ordinary 
book. 

Fortunately the men who had the fore- 
sight to develop projected books in terms 
of wartime need (Mr. Power and John 
Bradfield of Argus, Inc.) have had the 
additional foresight to see the great po- 
tentialities of the device in nonmilitary 
cases and more especially as an aid to home- 
bound invalids, immobilized for periods of 


months and years. 


Nonprofit Setup 
fp the civilian application of the 


projected books idea was obviously de- 
sirable, it was at once realized that certain 
precautions would have to be taken to en- 
sure that the original charitable, nonprofit 
The 


control inherent in the earlier experiments 


spirit of the project be maintained. 


involving government hospitals and such 
organizations as the National Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation would be lacking once 
the device was released to the general pub- 
lic, with attendant possibility of commercial 
exploitation and misapplication. 

To guard against violation of the spirit 
of the projected books program, it was 
proposed that service be channeled through 
public libraries to as great a degree as pos- 


sible. There was a good deal of logic in 
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Though read from the 
ceiling and printed on film, projected books 
were nonetheless and undeniably books, 
blurbs decorated end 
papers were photographed. They were in 


such a proposition. 


Even jacket and 
fact complete books, lacking only color (a 
lack which may be conceivably corrected). 
They Circulation 
practices could be easily adapted to ac- 


could be cataloged. 


commodate thern. 
Service Is Specialized 
H.. it is obvious that if the library 


is to assume responsibility for such a 
service, it must realize that the service being 
inaugurated is a specialized and individual 
one. Obviously, the patron will not be 
able to come to the library and to serve 
himself. There must be intermediaries, 
provided by the patient or, preferably, by 
the library, to pick up, deliver, and return 
the equipment; to instruct the patient in 
the use of the machine; and to change bulbs 


The United 


States mails and relatives and friends can 


and make minor repairs. 
be pressed into service to solve some of 
these problems, but Detroit and Ann Arbor 
feel that a better solution has been found: 
service clubs becoming the intermediaries, 
of which more will be said later. 

A second problem which must be faced 
is that of cost, in particular the cost of 
the projectors. ‘The films range in price 
from $1.20 for a novelette length title 
such as Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men to 
$5.75 for the nearly fourteen hundred 
pages of the Bible Designed To Be Read 
as Living Literature. ‘The average cost 
approximates that of an. ordinary trade 
edition and the books consequently present 
no special budgetary problem. Most li- 
braries, however, will feel that a projected 
books program is not feasible unless the 
machines, which cost $147.50 each, are 
donated or specially financed. Again the 
Detroit and Ann Arbor libraries feel they 
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PATIENT READING BooK PROJECTED 
ON CEILING 


have found perfect allies in the newspaper 
and in the service clubs. 

The newspaper must be a collaborator 
from the start for its help in apprizing the 
community of the existence and purpose of 
The public 


must know of the library’s desire to offer 


projected books is essential. 


such a service and, in simple terms, of the 
problems and costs involved. Finally, the 
newspaper can take the lead in organizing 
a community-wide fund-raising campaign 
and in keeping the public informed from 
day to day of its progress. 

The service clubs are natural allies be- 
cause of their long tradition of fund-raising 
and personal service in behalf of the handi- 
capped. The service club, through its 
pride of organization and the responsibility 
felt by individual members for the success 
of club projects, is in a position to pledge 
not only monies but continuing personal 
services for a considerable period of time. 
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The latter contribution, involving deliver- 
ing and servicing of machines, is the more 
important in terms of solving library ad- 
ministrative problems. 

In Detroit the initial suggestion for a 
projected books program was proffered by 
the Detroit News, an evening paper with 
a long tradition of sponsoring civic enter- 
prises. The paper had carried articles 
about the military hospitals’ use of the 
ceiling projectors; was aware that they 
would soon become available for civilian 
use ; possessed a fund, previously contributed 
by News readers, which would be sufficient 
to finance an experimental program. Spe- 
cifically the Detroit News offered the De- 
troit Public Library two projectors, or, 
should the library so elect, one projector 
and the filmed books to the value of a 
The library chose to 
accept the two machines and to assume 
financial responsibility for the acquisition 
of films. In January the two machines 
were purchased and duly presented by Lee 
White of the Detroit News in behalf of 
the paper’s readers. The library im- 
mediately ordered the two hundred odd 
titles then available, including some ephem- 
eral fiction not previously represented in 
the book collection but deemed useful as 
diversion for invalids. Subsequently the 
library purchased a group of additional 
titles, including a considerable number of 
children’s books. Projected books borrow- 
ers may now select from among approxi- 
mately three hundred titles. 

For two weeks following the receipt of 
books and projectors, projected books were 
demonstrated in the lobbies of the main li- 
brary and the downtown library. Through 
the patrons’ expressed interest in a device 
for which, with few exceptions, they had 
no personal need, it was soon apparent how 
effectively the projected books program 
dramatizes the concept of library service 
Such demonstrations serve to 


second machine. 


in general. 
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humanize the library, The demonstrations 
are desirable for more practical reasons as 
well. Printed articles, even when well 
illustrated, do not really show how the 
machine works. ‘There is an advantage 
in the final phase of this demonstration in 
allowing the inquirer to operate the control 
himself, advancing and reversing the films. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to obtain co- 
operation from professional groups, such 
as doctors and visiting teachers, if they do 
not themselves understand how the pro- 
jected books machine operates. Detroit has 
recently experienced a most practical il- 
lustration of this latter point. 


One 


teachers, had been approached for any aid 


woman, a supervisor of visiting 
she might be able to afford in locating 
shut-in children to whom ceiling projectors 
should be loaned. Despite four telephone 
conversations, she did not respond to the 
appeal with enthusiasm. However, an alert 
children’s librarian, knowing the supervisor 
was to visit the library on another mission, 
arranged to have the projector demonstrated 
at the meeting which the supervisor was to 
attend. The demonstration proved so effec- 
tive that not only was the supervisor’s future 
cooperation assured, but she was personally 
responsible for the donation of a projector 
to the library by an organization of which 


she is a board member. 


Locating Borrowers 


EMONSTRATIONS, however, are not 

IT) particularly effective in the location of 
appropriate borrowers. This can be done 
best by intensive cultivation of the medical 
profession and of such professional groups 
as visiting nurses, visiting teachers, social 
workers, and ministers. The local offices 
of such organizations as the National In- 
Tuberculosis 
Children’s 


hospitals and orthopedic clinics can often 


fantile Paralysis and the 


Foundations can be helpful. 


recommend patients who have returned to 
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their homes but who are still incapacitated. 
Doctors can be reached through medical 
society publications and by circulars dis- 
tributed by direct mail. Publicity in daily 
papers will bring applications from parents 
and friends, as will posters and leaflets 
displayed in library agencies, lobbies of 
office buildings, and in book and department 
All of these possibilities have been 
explored in Detroit. 


stores. 


Doctor Must Recommend Use 


O DATE, service in Detroit has been 

limited to the geographical limits of the 
city and to patients cared for at home. 
In all instances the loan of a machine must 
be recommended by the attending physician. 
The application form which the library has 
developed asks for threefold information: 
about the patient and the nature and dura- 
tion of his illness; about the applicant and 
his relation to the patient (relative, friend, 
attendant) ; about the 
Once the doctor has been contacted 


professional and 
doctor. 
and his approval obtained, the patient is 
informed that he is eligible for projected 
books service and arrangements are made 
for the loan of a machine, together with 
ten books, for a four-week period. 

At the moment of writing, six machines 
have been loaned by the Detroit Public 
Library. Funds sufficient for the acquisi- 
tion of six additional machines have been 
received. The first two loans were made 
to polio victims, one of whom was particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the machine. A 
married woman in her twenties and con- 
fined constantly in an iron lung, she retains 
sufficient movement in one hand to operate 
the very simple and sensitive control which 
advances the film on the machine. 

The second borrower, a boy in his early 
teens who has progressed to a point at 
which he spends only a few hours each day 
in an iron lung, had previously used a ceiling 


projector in the hospital. It was because 
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of this experience and his family’s con- 
sequent awareness of the value of a city- 
wide effort to make more machines available, 
that his parents were willing to permit 
newspaper stories and photos. 

Other cases to which loans have been 
made subsequently, include two teen-age 
girls with cardiac conditions, a forty-one- 
year-old man with multiple sclerosis (an 
invalid for twenty-two years who operates 
the control with his chin), and a fifteen- 
year-old boy with muscular dystrophy. 
Among the cases awaiting arrival of addi- 
tional projectors are patients suffering from 
fracture of the femur, rheumatic fever, 
arthritis, and acute pemphigus. 

Until mid-March the newspaper and the 
library together carried on the beginnings 
They 
have now been joined by the Lions Clubs 
of Detroit. 
clubs may be enlisted as co-sponsors but it 
should be noted that the Lions Clubs are 


intensely interested in working out a pro- 


of the projected books program. 


In other cities, other service 


gram of club and library cooperation which 
The Detroit 
council is committed this year to a local 


will be national in scope. 


experiment which it is hoped will serve as 
a model for the State of Michigan and 
which, when reported at their international 
convention in July at San Francisco, may 
form the basis for a national program. 
Already Detroit Lions have been responsible 
for their own clubs and various business- 
men’s organizations purchasing projectors, 
most of which have been channeled through 
the Detroit News Projected Books Fund 
and into the Detroit Public Library. 


Future Developments 


F SPECIAL importance as auguries for 
QO the future are two other developments. 
The Lions propose to have one of their 
members who operates a successful radio 
tepair shop sent to the Argus factory for a 
training period, during which he will be- 
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come thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
struction and servicing of the projectors. 
Upon completion of his training, a matter 
of a day or two, it will be possible for him 
to service projectors expertly in Detroit 
rather than at the factory. 

Second, the Lions propose to develop 
the projected books program on a decentral- 
ized basis. Specifically, this means the 
appointment of a projected books committee 
in each of nineteen clubs and the assignment 
of the various clubs to each of twenty-two 
library agencies which serve corresponding 
areas of the city. Although the geographi- 
cal correlation will not be exact, it is 
believed that the service will be benefited 
by a neighborhood approach. Local busi- 
nessmen’s associations will be encouraged 


One 


such presentation has already taken place 


to donate machines to branch libraries. 


in Detroit, a projector having been pur- 
chased by the East Warren Business Men’s 
Association for the East Warren Branch 
Library. 


Films Handled by Library 


LL FILMS will continue to be sent out 
4 from the main library, the use of the 
telephone and a daily delivery making for a 
minimum of delay. Machines will be freely 
moved about the city in the event that 
certain neighborhoods develop heavy de- 
mands for projected books while in other 
neighborhoods projectors may stand idle. 

The pattern for projected books service, 
a pattern involving a newspaper and a 
service club and a library system, has been 
thus set in Detroit. It is believed to be 
a basic and adaptable plan. Detroit Public 
Library administers projected books as part 
of its Elsewhere 
the service may fit better into hospital serv- 
ice or an extension program. It is hoped 
that eventually projected books will be only 


audio-visual division. 


one phase of an expanded service for shut- 


ins of all ages and for hospitals as well. 








In Ann Arbor 


Frances A. HANNUM 


NE DAY in December 1946 John 

Bradfield of Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
telephoned the librarian of the Ann Arbor 
Public Library for an appointment to talk 
over “something interesting.” In less than 
half an hour, he was in her office to talk 
about the ceiling projector and microfilmed 
books which had been in use in most vet- 
erans’ hospitals and a few civilian hospitals. 
A bit timidly he proposed that the public 
library might take over the responsibility 
of housing and circulating projected books 
read in a normal 


to invalids unable to 


manner. He asked if such a venture would 
be a legitimate library function. 
Naturally the librarian grasped the op- 
portunity with an open mind, a responsive 
heart, and both hands. But how to finance 
it? Mr. Bradfield had the answer to that 
question through an experience he had while 
Pueblo, 


Colo., where the state president of the 


demonstrating the projector in 


Lions Clubs saw great possibility for a 
service project. The Lions Clubs help the 
blind through their seeing-eye dog program. 
Why not assist the bedridden, handicapped 
person to use his own eyes for reading, 
though unable to hold books because of some 
fatigue or incapacitating factor? 

Together with the unbounded enthusiasm 
of the librarian and his own faith in the 
practical use of the projector in private 
homes, Mr. Bradfield approached the presi- 








@ Miss Hannum has been librarian of the Ann 
Arbor Public Library since 1928 and before that 
was librarian at Racine, Wis., and was assistant li- 
brarian at the Newark Free Public Library. She 
attended the University of California and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and has her library degree from 
Wisconsin and has been president of both the Wisconsin 
and Michigan library associations. 


dent and members of the service committee 
of the Ann Arbor Lions Club and demon- 
strated the projector to them. The com- 
mittee and the club endorsed the project 
immediately, voted some of their own funds 
to start a campaign, and adopted the “read- 
ing-on-the-ceiling” service as a part of their 
yearly program, not just for 1947, but 
for many years to come. Thus the Lions 
Club plans to bring the world of books to 
the helpless and bedridden in their own 
Ann Arbor and 
Washtenaw County who otherwise could 
not read. 


homes—to those in 


The fund-raising campaign began Jan. 
31, 1947. 
strating projectors were set up: one in the 


For a whole week three demon- 


spacious lobby of the local newspaper, the 
the Ann Arbor 


Trust Company where citizens are ac- 


Ann Arbor News; one at 


customed to see exhibits; and the third 
in the Ann Arbor Public Library where 
much interest was aroused. Excellent pub- 
licity was given by the newspaper. Patrons 
asked to make donations in the library. 
Within two weeks, three projectors and one 
hundred microfilmed books were purchased 
and presented by the Lions Club to the 
public library. However, neither publicity 
nor demonstrations were sufficient to bring 
enough requests to the library for the use 
of all three projectors. Such a revolutionary 
idea of lending a $147.50 projector, with 
microfilmed books, free of charge, seemed 
to be too much of a fairy story. As soon 
as demonstrations were given at staff meet- 
ings of the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion and County Health Unit, and nurses 
understood how the projector could be 
used in homes, three requests came at once: 
one from a man confined to bed for two 
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years with tuberculosis of the spine; an- 
other from a man who had been paralyzed 
and in bed for several years; and the third 
from an eleven-year-old girl who was to 
be confined to bed for five months with a 
spinal fusion. Dull hours no longer exist 
for these three devotees of the ceiling pro- 
jector. Because they can operate the pro- 
jector by a simple push of a switch and a 
button in a small plastic box, and because 
they need no one to help them, they will 
regain confidence in themselves and feel 
In the case of 
the eleven-year-old, the projector is serving 


less dependence on others. 


as a great stimulation in reading. Anna 
could not become interested in reading, 
either on her own or by listening to another 
read to her. From the first flash of words 
on the ceiling, she became absorbed and 


When she 


returns to school, she knows she will enjoy 


read three books in one week. 


her reading class and be a better student. 


Public Relations Values 


NE OF THE most happy outcomes of the 
O entire project is the public relations 
development between the Ann Arbor Lions 
Club, the Ann Arbor Public Library, the 
newspaper, and the users of the projectors, 
together with their families and friends. 
Members of the club have taken the pro- 
jectors into homes, taught some member 
of the family how to set them up, and 
showed the patient how to operate the 
switch. The projector is not heavy (20 
lbs. in the case), is very compact, and, as 
one patient said, “So easy to operate; it’s 
fun.” Club members will also service the 
projectors, replacing burned out light bulbs 
or performing minor repairs in the homes. 
The family will call the library and the 
librarian in turn will call some member 
of the Lions Club committee. In_ this 
way the responsibilities of the library are 
greatly reduced. The club will continue 
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this service indefinitely as a part of its 
yearly service program. 

Other organizations have been invited 
to assist the Lions Club in its sponsorship 
and development of the project. On April 
1 the Woman’s Club of Ann Arbor pur- 
chased and presented the fourth projector 
through the Lions Club to the public li- 
brary, thus becoming one of the first 
woman’s clubs (so far as is known) to 
cooperate in the program of projected books 
in homes. The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club is planning to donate the 
fifth projector. The Lions Club is starting 
to sponsor a plan for these three organiza- 
tions and others to budget ‘“‘a-book-a-month” 
service so that new books can be purchased 
and presented each month to the library. 
Through his own observations, a member 
of the club’s service committee sees the 
need of a cabinet in the library for the pro- 
jectors and films and is hoping the club 
will finance that additional equipment. 

Through this projector service, the li- 
brary staff sees the creation of a complete 
audio-visual department, especially when a 
new library building becomes a part of 
a building program in a progressive city. 


Community Cooperation 


Hus, Arcus, INnc., and University 

Microfilms joined forces and funds to 
organize Projected Books, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization, to manufacture and distribute 
projectors and microfilmed books; the Ann 
Arbor Lions Club and the Ann Arbor 
Public Library cooperated in the initial 
project, to develop a program for the shut- 
ins of Ann Arbor and Washtenaw County 
to use the service—Ann Arbor business 
people, Ann Arbor service clubs, Ann 
Arbor Public Library, and Ann Arbor 
citizens, all working together to make their 
county-wide community a happier place 
for their less fortunate fellowmen. 





Sponsored by the Joint Committee on 


State Relationships 





State Association Data 


MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER 


N ORDER to study the possibility of a 
reorganization of its finances and to 
develop a basis for increasing its 

membership and revenue, the Illinois Li- 

brary Association made two surveys: (1) 

the existing sources of income of state and 

regional library associations throughout the 
country and (2) the possibilities of income 

within the State of Illinois. 1 


of state and regional library associations 


The survey 


was made by sending a questionnaire to 
the library associations of each of the forty- 
eight states and to four regional associations. 
The officers of the associations were un- 
usually gracious in giving help; forty-one 
replies were received, although not every 
question was answered by every association. 

The results showed that there is a re- 
markably wide variation in dues for indi- 
vidual members throughout the country: 


50¢-$10. Fourteen associations reported 


one set membership fee which varied from 


@ Miss Grezentanner received her B.A. from the 
University of Oklahoma and her B.S. in L.S. from 
the University of Illinois. She has done graduate 
work at the universities of Chicago and of Leipzig, 
Germany. She has been librarian of the high school 
at Drumright, Okla.; has taught German at Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Ill.; has been 
district manager in the Chicago area for the World 
Book Encyclopedia; has worked in the Circulation 
Department, Detroit Public Library; and since No- 
vember 1944 has been the librarian in charge of the 
Quarrie Reference Library which services the World 


Book Encyclopedia. 








50¢ to $2. Of the thirteen associations 
reporting a graduated scale of membership 
dues, four have a scale of $1-$5; three, $1- 
$2 ; two, $1-$3 ; one, $1-$3.50; one, $1-$10; 
Twenty- 
seven associations have institutional mem- 


one, 50¢-$10; and one, 50¢-$r1. 


berships, twenty-two of which have one 
set fee for dues, the fee varying from 50¢ 
to $5. 
graduated scale, one has a scale of $1 to 
$15; one, $2.50-$10; one, $2-$5; one, $1- 


Of the five associations having a 


$3; and one, 50¢-$1. 

The Citizens’ Library Movement was 
reported as a part of only eleven associa- 
tions. Four associations report that they 
have had the Citizens’ Library Movement 
for eleven years, ten years, nine years, and 
seven years respectively. There is one set 
fee for dues for the Citizens’ Library Move- 
ment, varying from 25¢-$1. 

Thirteen associations reported a trustees 
division of the association, although dues 
were not given. 

Of the forty-one which 
answered the questionnaire, California alone 
has a full-time paid secretary, although 
both New York and Ohio have part-time 
paid secretaries. 

On the basis of the two surveys, a grad- 
uated schedule of individual membership 
dues of from 50¢ to $3 and a graduated 
schedule for institutional membership fees 
of from 50¢ to $5 was recommended to the 


Illinois Library Association. 


associations 
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fees 


the 





Presented by the Committee on Use of 


Endowment Funds 


The Use of Endowment Funds 


HE AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION cannot long maintain its present responsi- 

bilities and functions without very substantial reorganization, including a greatly 

strengthened financial structure. Income from all sources has for years been in- 
adequate for the functions which are, and should be, expected of A.L.A. In the face of 
mounting responsibilities, we have met the issue of insufficient operating income by dilution 
of activities and the successive weakening of the Association until it has reached a definite 
danger point. ‘The need for libraries, and for a strong and effective national library 
association, is ever-increasing, not diminishing. 

If the use of a small portion of endowment funds would speed the day of reshaping our 
financial outlook, I would favor such action. For example, to divert 1 per cent of endow- 
ment annually for three, or even five or ten, years would represent gain rather than loss 
if, at the end of the period, the Association were able to define its responsibilities and func- 
tions and to produce the income necessary to discharge them. 

But I am opposed to taking endowment funds merely to meet current needs, however 
meritorious they may be. Before we begin to spend our endowment, we should place 
realistic limits on the maximum amounts to be diverted, should carefully develop our plans 
for spending them, and define what we expect to achieve toward ultimate solvency for 
the Association. 

Mary U. RorHrock 
A.L.A. President 


AST May the Carnegie Corporation of instances, recipients have carried forward 
[ New York announced its decision to their programs as expected and have be- 
remove, under certain conditions, the re- come possessed of annual funds from an 
strictions previously placed upon its grants active and enthusiastic supporting con- 
for endowment of institutions and organiza- _stituency. 
tions. The corporation had voted many In recent years those responsible for 
grants of this kind during its history of foundations have found, naturally, that 
thirty-five years; it had voted them because, conditions change. The actual need for 
in the judgment of the trustees, such grants endowment now seems less; the necessity 
seemed best suited to the existing needs of for giving permanent funds to many organi- 
the agencies seeking funds. These grants zations seems less obvious; the ability of 
had a stabilizing effect on many organiza- many organizations now to care for them- 
tions which at one time were insecure with selves has become evident; the restrictions 
their constituency and not sufficiently inherent in endowment grants might serve 
financed. As years have passed, in many to bind an agency continuously to certain 
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and 


to change. 


without freedom 


foundation to 


paths activities, 


For a insist 


upon such regulation in one generation 
because of conditions in a preceding one, 
seems hardly a philanthropic course. In 
the case of the American Library Associa- 
tion, for example, the corporation is un- 
willing, through the terms of an endowment 
grant made in 1926, to assume responsibility 
in 1946 for removing from the constituency 
of the Association the right to present and 
future self-determination. 

In general, after having distributed more 
than two hundred million dollars, of which 
at least one-third was for endowment, and 
after careful study, the corporation trustees 
decided to pass back to those accountable 
for the present and future of agencies with 
endowment grants from the corporation, 
the responsibility of running their own 
businesses and determining the course of 
their own affairs. It is believed that so- 
cieties and associations composed of mem- 
bers with common interests and activities 
should most appropriately be supported by 
their constituencies should not be 
bound forever by a foundation decision 
Conse- 


and 


made in some previous period. 
quently, under the action which has been 
taken by the corporation, recipients of 
endowment grants from the corporation 
may, after ten years, gradually expend 
them. Similiar action, though not exactly 
parallel, has been taken by the Rockefeller 


Foundation and the General Education 


Board. 

The official statement in the Reports of 
Officers for the Fiscal Year Ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1946 contains the following para- 
graph: 

Trustees and officers of philanthropic foun- 
dations have frequently questioned in recent 
years the advisability of continuing to give 
from foundation income to provide perpetual 
endowments or permanent funds for operat- 
ing agencies or institutions. One disadvantage 
of such grants is that they may make possible 


the continuation of Operating agencies or of 
special interests long after their original use- 
fulness has passed. A generation ago the 
fact that foundations made grants for endow- 
ment served as a useful demonstration to 
individuals who had surplus wealth to dispose 
of. It may be of interest to note here that 
the value of total assets of three of the larger 
foundations with which educational instity- 
tions and agencies have had extensive dealings 
decreased during the thirty-year period IQII 
to 1941, while the permanent funds of colleges 
and universities increased from $260,000,000 
to $1,760,000,000. It is now widely believed 
that foundations no longer need make demon- 
strations as to the usefulness of capital funds, 
and that, in many instances, the best interests 
of agencies and institutions which have re- 
ceived endowment grants from foundations 
may be served by permitting recipients gradu- 
ally to expend principal and income of these 
grants after a period of years has passed. 


The statement on release of endowment 
funds issued by the corporation follows: 


The Use of Endowment Grants 


ARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YorK 
(Wishes by this notice to inform those in- 
stitutions and agencies which have received 
Corporation grants for endowment that the 
Corporation has modified the restrictions 
originally attached to those grants. The na- 
ture of this modification is shown by the 
following excerpt from the minutes of a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, held on March 
21, 1946, Resolution B2111: 


Wuereas, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has in the past imposed restrictions on numerous 
grants requiring their retention for endowment 
purposes or as permanent funds and restricting 
the grantees to the expenditure of the income 
only; and 

Whereas, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
is of the opinion that all such grantees should 
now be released from such restrictions; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in so far as it may lawfully 
do so, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
hereby releases all such grantees from such 
restrictions and authorizes and empowers such 
grantees to expend not only the income but also 
the principal of such funds; provided, however, 
in each case (a) that such release shall be effec- 
tive only after a period of ten years from the 
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date of payment of the grant; and (b) that in 


principal of endowment grants heretofore 





é the first full calendar year after such release be- made to them by Carnegie Corporation of 
oe comes effective a maximum of one-tenth of the New York. The Corporation is removing its 
the original amount of the grant may be expended original restrictions—within the limits stated 
nil and an additional one-tenth in each succeeding . : . Oe eres: - ; 
to year, these annual maxima to be cumulative if in the resolution—in o _ we it has gre - 
Ose not used in the year in which they first become do so, but the Corporation advises recipients 
wx available. to obtain the advice of their own counsel be- 
fore actually disbursing any portion of the 
- The institutions and agencies affected by principal. 
7 this action should not assume that the resolu- 
ngs tion above is sufficient alone to release them Rosert M. Lester, Secretary 
UI from all legal restrictions against the use of Carnegie Corporation of New York 
res 
aa RANTED that throughout the country’ will be from the remaining capital. 
3 G interest from endowment funds has It seems to be a time for retrenchment 
ds, dwindled of late years, that foundations for our Association rather than for expan- 
sts awarding the grants may have waived con- sion—at least until we have put our finan- 
= trol over spending the principal, and that cial affairs in order. I mean retrenchment 
= unexpected emergencies have arisen which in the sense of considering other develop- 
ae have demanded money’ unavailable from ments on the horizon. We cannot well 
ordinary income, a policy of dipping into abandon what is already fundamental to our 
the principal for current expenses seems status as a national society. 
oe economically unsound. ‘This appears to be In spite of the above remarks, there is no 
7 particularly true for the A.L.A. surer way of trying out a scheme than by 
Recently, the Association’s expenses have launching a practical experiment. I am 
RK mounted because its interests have enlarged, therefore recommending that a sum of not 
in- its housing problem has changed, and its’ greater than five thousand dollars be taken 
ed Headquarters personnel has required ex- annually from the Association’s endowment 
ne pansion and higher salaries. It is true that capital for two years, to be employed solely 
- membership has increased, but money from for meeting running expenses at Headquar- 
he dues seems insufficient to meet ordinary de- ters. At the end of that time I recommend 
et- mands. ‘There are likely to be future that full financial account of the use of this 
gie emergencies now unpredictable, and, judg- money be rendered to the Council and that 
ch ing from the manner in which the interests a future reconsideration of the whole prob- 
of the Association have grown since World lem be submitted. The sum involved seems 
a War II, the temptation is great to draw _ small; yet its very minuteness may make us 
nt upon money which is available but not likely realize how easy it is to spend and how hard 
ng to be replaced. to replace. 
2 From recent publications there is sufh- Meanwhile, I trust that some of the 
ork cient evidence that the granting of endow- financiers within the profession may come 
ild | ments of the old sort is on the wane. forward with practical suggestions as to 
Money can still be had for special projects, how to increase our exchequer. Would a 
lly but not so easily for sums to remain as nest setup of insurance endowment policies by 
rk eggs and draw interest for current ex- individual members of the Association be 
. penses. Who is going to finance the future worthtrying? It has worked well for many 
™ if the core of our present endowment is educational institutions. 
- eaten away? Also, the greater the amount Harriet D. MacPuerson, Librarian 
se 


Smith College 


| spent of the principal, the less interest there 
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HE A.L.A. is grateful indeed to the 

_ Carnegie Corporation for making it 
possible to spend endowment funds for cur- 
rent expenses. The belief that endowment 
funds should be kept intact is no longer 
acceptable to most of us. Many of us feel 
that each generation should have the re- 
sponsibility of financing the needs of that 
generation. 

Knowing something of the numerous 
claims now being made on the A.L.A. for 
financial support, I have no question that 
the library service to the nation in 1977 will 
be more effective if a substantial part of 
the two-million-dollar endowment is used 
up in the next thirty years than it would be 
if the endowment were preserved intact and 
its full income still available in 1977. 

A special argument for using endowment 
funds can be made for such activities as may 
income in the future. For 
my own part, however, I would not limit 
All that would be 
necessary is for the Executive Board and 
the A.L.A. Council to be convinced that 
use of the money will nut only increase li- 


increase A.L.A. 


its use to such activities. 


brary service today but also increase library 
service in the future enough to make up 
for the loss in income. 

The provision made last year that up to 
twenty thousand dollars of the endowment 


Why My Trustees Are 
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fund, or I per cent, could be used annually 
for three years seems to me an admirable 
arrangement. I believe that at three-year 
periods the matter should be reconsidered 
and definite action taken by the Council, 
presumably after recommendation by a spe- 
cial committee and by the Executive Board. 
If the amount that can be taken is always 
rigidly restricted and if the matter js re- 
considered at three-year intervals, there will 
be no great danger of its being spent rash- 
ly or merely because it is available. 

While the amount of money to be spent 
should be restricted, I am not sure that the 
restriction to I per cent, or $20,000, is not 
too rigid. I believe it would be safe and 
proper for the Council to vote in June 
1947 that for the next three years the 
Executive Board could use an amount not 
to exceed $40,000 a year of the endowment 
fund, if in the opinion of that board such 
amount was clearly needed. I think that 
any Executive Board making such use of 
endowment funds should go on record as 
stating that it believed that the expenditure 
of this money would better library service in 
the future sufficiently to compensate for 
the loss in income. 


PAuL NortH RICE 
A.L.A. President-Elect 


Members of the A.L.A. 


KEEPING our trustees informed concerning national library activities is considered essen- 
tial to the successful development of the library as well as a legitimate operating expense. 
Membership in the A.L.A. is the most effective means of achieving this objective. Dues of 
trustees are, therefore, paid from regular library funds. 


A New ENGLAND LIBRARIAN 
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Sponsored by the 


Board on Personnel Administration 


What about Salaries? 


Louis M. 


ow Has the 1946 Salary Policy 
Statement been Has it 

helped libraries in raising their sal- 

ary schedules? To what uses has it been put 
by state library associations and state trustee 
associations? “These are a few of the ques- 
tions which the Board on Personnel Admin- 


used ? 


istration plans to answer in considerable 
detail at the San Francisco Conference in 
its report to the A.L.A. Council and at its 
open meeting on ‘“Salaries—What Can Be 
Done to Improve Them?” This prelim- 
inary statement is made to inform A.L.A. 
members of what has been done; to give a 
few examples of uses to which the statement 
has been put; and to ask cooperation of all 


ALLA. 


needed for the Council report, the salaries 


members in providing material 
meeting, and forthcoming articles on salaries. 

At Buffalo on recommendation of the 
board the Council adopted the Salary 
Policy Statement and the Revised Mini- 








@Mr. Nourse was born in Buffalo, N.Y., received 
his A.B. degree from the University of Rochester, his 
library degree from the University of California, and 
his master’s degree from Columbia. His professional 
experience includes his present position as assistant li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library; librarian of 
the Kansas City, Mo., Public Library, and of the 
Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; as- 
sistant to the chief librarian, Brooklyn Public Library; 
assistant in the order department, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library; assistant in circulation,- branch librarian, 
and reference librarian in the Kern County Free Li- 
brary in Bakersfield, Calif.; and student assistant at 
the University of Rochester Library. He is a member 
of the A.L.A., the Missouri Library Association, the 
Missouri State Historical Society, and Rotary. 
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NOURSE 


mum Salary Schedules for Classification 
and Pay Plans for Municipal Public Li- 
braries and Classification and Pay Plans 
for Libraries in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, thus providing the individual library 
with basic material from which it may de- 
velop its own salary schedule. Recognizing 
that the Salary Policy Statement would be 
effective only if it were used by libraries, 
the board planned widespread publicity. 
The statement appeared in full in the 
Oct. 1, 1946, 4.L.A. Bulletin and ten thou- 
sand reprints have been distributed. 

At the time of its adoption the statement 
was released over the press wire services. 
The Newark Public Library tied this news- 
paper publicity to the local scene by reporting 
that its salaries locally were not in line and 
as satisfactory personnel could not be ob- 
tained at salaries being offered a committee 
would study the situation and make recom- 
mendations on a revised salary schedule. 

Librarians of several hundred public, 
county, college, and university libraries 
were sent the statement and a sample news- 
paper release. The suggestion was made 
that a committee of trustees, the administra- 
tion, and the staff study the salary situation 
in the local library, prepare an equitable 
salary schedule, and work for its adoption. 
Some administrators sent copies of the state- 
ment not only to their trustees but also to 
key officials in the local government. 

Each state and provincial library associa- 
tion was asked to adopt the statement, to 
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give it widespread publicity, and to en- 
courage its personnel committee to work 
for the improvement of salaries. Four 
illustrations of action taken are given: Ohio 
adopted the statement and voted that it be 
sent to all library trustees in the state; the 
Indiana Library Association and Indiana 
Trustees Association jointly adopted the 
statement keying it to educational require- 
ments and voted to send it to all libraries 
in the state; California adopted it but 
changed the minimum salary from $2100 
to $2400; and Missouri adopted it and 
printed it with explanatory matter in its 
Ouarterly. 


Use by States 


LL STATE and provincial library exten- 
A sion agencies were asked to use the 
statement in their work with librarians and 
library trustees and to publish it with an 
open letter in their bulletins. Connecticut 
sent a special release to librarians and library 
boards. Washington printed it with the 
revised minimum salary schedules and also 
included the encouraging remark that a 
number of libraries had revised their 1947 
budget requests in accordance with these 
salary schedules. Minnesota printed the 
statement and the open letter. 

The board felt that local library clubs 
could assist greatly in improving salaries 
in their area. All library clubs were urged 
to study and discuss the function of the 
position-classification and compensation 
plans and their place in personnel adminis- 
tration and to cooperate with trustees, ad- 
staffs in working for 
equitable salary schedules. “The Chicago 
Library Club devoted its February meeting 


ministrators, and 


to salaries and other personnel matters. 
Library schools were asked to call these 
standards to the attention of employers of 
those libraries where such standards were 
not maintained, to inform their students 
of what they should expect and require, 


and remind their alumni of the standards 
which they should set up as administrators 
or should expect as staff members. The 
Louisiana alumni newsletter called atten- 
tion to the minimum annual entrance salary 
of $2100 and to the per cent of the budget 
which should be spent for salaries. Colum- 
bia purchased a supply of the statements 
for placement use. 

Each staff organization, approximately 
115, was asked to study the needs and to 
cooperate with the trustees and the admini- 
stration in working for a just salary sched- 
The Chicago Public 


Union has used the 


ule for its library. 
Library Employees’ 
Salary Policy Statement and the Revised 
Minimum Salary Schedules in making its 
A short article 
on the Salary Policy Statement is to appear 
in the next issue of dsSORT ment, the Staft 
Organizations Round Table bulletin. 


request for salary increases. 


Officers of state trustee organizations 
were asked to encourage ali library trustees 
in their states to study salaries in their 
local areas and to work for their improve- 
ment. A similar request was sent to every 
member of the A.L.A. Trustees Division. 

Cooperation of state and city school li- 
brary supervisors, state institution library 
supervisors, A.L.A. Councilors and A.L.A. 
Executive Board members was also sought. 

Although the above evidence shows that 
considerable action has resulted from this 
publicity the board recognizes that much 
What should 
the board, the state library associations, and 
other groups do to obtain the best results? 


more must be accomplished. 


This question is to be considered by the 
panel at the open meeting on salaries at San 
Francisco and also for the board’s program 
1946-47. As 
salaries should be the concern of all librar- 
ians the board hopes A.L.A. members will 
send suggestions on particular points they 
trust the panel will consider so that they 
reach A.L.A. Headquarters by June 15. 


of salary promotion for 
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A Library for Librarians 


ROSEMARY CALDWELL 


HE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY is a 

special library with major emphasis 

on library science and intended to 
serve primarily the Headquarters staff and 
the members of the Association. It is an 
ofice of the Department of Information 
and Advisory Services, of which Mildred 
L. Batchelder, school and children’s library 
specialist, is chief. Its staff is composed of 
a librarian and a secretary, Eve Jacobellis. 
The collection consists of some five thou- 
sand volumes in library science, selected 
titles in education, and general reference 
works used in the work of the Headquarters 
staff. Over three hundred periodicals are 
checked in and routed to the staff each 
month. Subscriptions are limited to library 
science journals in English and selected 
titles in education and current affairs. A 
rather large number of other serials arrive 
through exchange for the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
and through institutional memberships held 
by the Association. The extent of the 
collection of public, college, special, and 
foreign library reports is indicated by the 
fact that their check cards fill one file 
drawer. We hope that more and more li- 
braries will send us reports and bulletins, 
which acquaint us with their activities and 
help us in the dissemination of library in- 
formation. 








(Mrs. Carpwe tt is a graduate of Maryville College, 
St. Louis, and of the Louisiana State University Li- 
brary School and has eight units toward her master’s in 
library science from the University of Illinois. Prior 
to her appointment as librarian of the Headquarters 
Library in September 1946, she worked in the Junior 
High School Library, Champaign, IIl.; in the sta- 
tions department and in the Divoll Branch of the St. 
Louis Public Library; and was librarian of the Barat 
Catholic Action Center, Maryville College, St. Louis. 
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The eighty-drawer vertical file is of the 
utmost importance in the work of the li- 
brary. In addition, the Headquarters staff 
members supplement it with their own 
special files. Sixty drawers are filled with 
pamphlets, clippings, mimeographed ma- 
terial, and bibliographies on library sub- 
jects compiled by Headquarters librarians 
and brought up-to-date as the need occurs. 
Mimeographed surveys of libraries fill two 
of these drawers. Seven more contain 
photographs of libraries, librarians, and 
library activities. Blueprints of libraries 
take the space of one. Mimeographed ma- 
terial and reprints for distribution occupy 
three drawers, and the rest are used for 
storage of historic material, such as the 
W.P.A. library projects. 

The vertical file reflects the interests of 
the library world, expanding and contract- 
ing in certain subjects, as their importance 
increases and decreases. At present much 
more material on the UNESCO is kept 
than will be needed when the program is 
fully launched and information is in more 
permanent form than the documents and 
press releases which now comprise the bulk 
of the material. 

Certain A.L.A. archives are housed in the 
library. They consist in part of one copy 
of each A.L.A. publication, stenotypists’ 
meetings, correspondence, 
speeches, circular letters, studies, official bal- 


reports of 


lots, pictures, and scrapbooks. There is a 
wealth of interesting material on library 
service during World War I. In planning 
for the future, the Executive Board has ap- 
pointed a special committee to study A.L.A. 
and division archives and to formulate a 
policy for their preservation. The person- 
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nel consists of three members of the Execu- 
tive Board and three members of the Head- 
quarters staff, with the librarian as chair- 
man. 

Along with service to the staff, consider- 
able service is given by telephone to local 
librarians and laymen. But by far the 
greatest number of inquiries comes through 
the mail from all parts of the United States 
and from countries all over the world. 
Letters on subjects for which there is no 
specialist at Headquarters are directed to 
the library. During the half-year period, 
September 1946 through February 1947, 
about seventy subjects in library science 
half-dozen of 


were represented, only a 


which could be answered by typed or 
mimeographed material prepared in antici- 
Half of them 


literature. 


pation of such questions. 


required searching in library 
When short, factual answers are not pos- 
sible, a bibliography is sent or selected ma- 
terials are loaned to the inquirer. Various 
committee chairmen and division secretaries 
are called upon from time to time to supple- 
the li- 


Questions not on library science are 


ment information available from 
brary. 
referred to the writer’s public or state 
library. 

The librarian works in close collabora- 
tion with the A.L.A. and A.C.R.L. Com- 
mittees on Library Architecture and Build- 
ing Planning. Many librarians are planning 
to remodel or rebuild now that war has 
ceased, and this interest has resulted in a 
doubling of the requests for information 
and for loans of pictures and plans in recent 
months. Additions to the plan and picture 
file of the library are always welcome. We 
lend these freely, because it is felt that they 
can be suggestive in the solution of in- 
dividual problems. 


A.L.A. 


the librarian manages the Clearing House 


During the annual conference 


for Library Problems. Here librarians may 


present their questions and find immediate 


answers in the materials brought from 
Headquarters Library or may make ap- 
pointments for consultation with specialists 
whose services have been arranged for in 
advance. ‘The clearing house booth also 
houses exhibits on library architecture, ]i- 
brary literature, or other subjects of promi- 
nence at the time. 


Plans for Redecoration 


rT THE NEW Headquarters building, 
A the McCormick ballroom, which the 
library will occupy, has not yet been re- 
modeled. An intriguing orchestra balcony 
overhangs the entrance, and a huge fireplace 
dominates the opposite end of the room. 
The floors are of parquetry, the walls are 
covered with gilded Japanese grass-cloth, 
No doubt 
the four large mirrors reflected splendor 
and gaiety when the room was filled with 


and the domed ceiling is of glass. 


dancing couples. At present, however, 
visitors to A.L.A. may be startled when 
the doors of this room are left ajar and 
they are confronted with a vista of stacks, 
scaffolding, and light bulbs strung like 
But the fore- 
the faded 


glory, and their imaginations play upon the 


lanterns at a garden party. 
warned are impressed with 
possibilities for an unusual, attractive, and 
functional library. Final decisions on re- 
decoration are still to be made. Before leav- 
ing Headquarters Library last July, Eliza- 
beth E. Baker drew plans for the arrange- 
ment of the new library. An aisle through 
the center of the stacks will lead to open 
space beyond, with easy chairs in front of 
the fireplace and reading tables for library 
users. “The room is sixty feet by twenty- 
four feet and will provide approximately 
twice as much space for material as the 
library at 520 North Michigan. 

The entire staff looks forward to the 
establishment of the library in its own 
quarters. We think it may be the most 
popular spot at 50 East Huron Street. 
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The Board of Education for Librarianship Presents This 


Discussion of Undergraduate Courses in Librarianship 


An Open Letter: A Reply 
Regarding Education tor Librarianship 


ROBERT LAURENCE GITLER 


ITH THE appearance of the state- 
ment by the A.L.A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship, 
“Undergraduate Courses in Library Sci- 
ence," the faculty of the School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, met 
for the purpose of discussing the points put 
forth as advantages by the proponents of 
widespread professional training in under- 
graduate college programs, and to report to 
the board, as requested, its considered opin- 
ion. The recent announcement of the new 
graduate fifth-year master’s program to be 
offered by the University of Denver was, 
of course, studied along with the topic un- 
der discussion. 

With reference to the initial purpose of 
the meeting, the faculty considered care- 
fully and thoroughly the points noted as ad- 
vantages and was in agreement in rejecting 
the arguments supporting a widespread, ac- 


celerated, undergraduate professional pro- 





Courses in Library Science.’ 


770, March 1947. 
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@ Mk. Gitter in March of 1946 was appointed direc- 
tor of the School of Librarianship of the University 
of Washington in Seattle after three and one-half years 
as an officer in the U. S. Navy. Prior to his Navy 
service, his library experience included positions as 
teacher and circulation librarian at the San Jose State 
College Library and as student assistant in the Uni- 
versity of California Library. He has his B.A. and 
B.S. in L.S. from the University of California and his 
M.S. in L.S. from Columbia. 


SEI INO, 
_-e__ ee oe 


gram. The faculty wishes to point out that 
from 1911 until 1933 the curriculum given 
in this institution was undergraduate in 
status and character and became graduate in 
order to allow students entering its curricu- 
lum to come with a more complete academic 
preparation of four full years with strong 
subject specialization or broad background 
The 
matter of relative standing with other pro- 
fessional fields with reference to the period 


in the belles-lettres and humanities. 


of training and the concomitant rewards 
that are merited, where length of training 
In the light 
of its own undergraduate experience, the 


is weighed, was also examined. 


faculty points out wherein it considers as 
untenable the four arguments established by 
those favoring the further development of 
education for librarianship in the under- 
graduate field. 

The faculty takes issue with the first 
argument, “(1) It will presumably pro- 
vide the preparation needed for library posi- 
tions which do not require the completion 
of four years of college plus the present 
curriculum of one year offered by library 
schools,’’? on the premise that far too many 
positions in libraries today could be better 
filled by qualified clerical administrative 
than professionally pre- 


The 


personnel rather 


pared librarians now incumbent. 


2 Ibid, 
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faculty is, therefore, of the opinion that 
library positions requiring less than four 
years of college with an additional year of 
professional training are of such a nature 


that they—teacher-librarian posts excepted 





—require only library training of an in- 
service apprentice type. “lhe moment the 
library profession sets up a limited terminal 
type of training program, it puts an official 
stamp of approval on a subordinate profes- 
sional status which experience has demon- 
strated will be exploited necessarily, if not 
willingly, by financially hard-pressed ad- 
ministrators. A widespread undergraduate 
program will result, in the final analysis, in 
a cheap labor market. It would, in a 
sense, be a depreciation of professional cur- 
rency. This is, of course, a realistic point 
of view. 
Recruitment 


‘HE SECOND advantage, “(2) By being 
7g in the undergraduate college, it 
will become a means of recruiting young 
people who are often discouraged by the 
prospect of spending five years in prepara- 
tion for library work,’® has probably the 
most strength in its logic. Recruits, it is 
true, are more readily apprised of librarian- 
ship as a career where they may elect this 
field as an undergraduate major. But stu- 
dents can be reached, although to a more 
limited degree, through the medium of basic 
undergraduate instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. More important and 
alarming in this argument is the implica- 
tion that the profession wishes to attract 
young persons who want a short cut to a 
professional career. Notwithstanding the 
acute shortage in technical, medical, and 
other fields, there is little inclination and 
evidence on the part of practitioners in other 
professions to lower, shorten, or streamline 
professional preparation or establish limited 
levels of practice for “limited’”’ personnel. 
The third point, “(3) It can be so 


* Ibid 
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planned and scheduled in relation to courses 
in subject fields that the total undergraduate 
education of the prospective librarian will 
be directed toward professional library sery- 
194 


ice,’* seems inconsistent with the second 


argument. If one of the main objectives is 
to attract those easily discouraged by a pro- 
gram comparable in length to that required 
by other professions, it is a question in the 
mind of the faculty of this school that the 
total undergraduate education will be ade- 
quate if it is to be shortened to make room 
for basic professional courses. 

Similarly the fourth cited advantage, 
~ (4) 
brarians, it will provide a base for a gradu- 


As a program required for all li- 


ate curriculum in the fifth college year 
which can justifiably lead to a master’s de- 
> is inconsistent with the second ad- 
vantage cited 
academically be more shallow than it is now 


gree, 
inasmuch as the base will 
in preparation for a master’s degree to be 


obtained in a fifth year of college work. 


Preparation for Librarianship 


HE FACULTY of this school does not wish 
Ta infer that a master’s degree cannot be 
awarded in a fifth year, although there are 
many implications for training agencies and 
librarians now in the field to weigh in 
In its opinion, 
adequate 


moving in such a direction. 
and 


preparation for librarianship is in strong 


however, the best most 
subject specialization or broad coverage in 
general and the 


humanities during the undergraduate years 


studies, social sciences, 
prior to entering a postgraduate librarian- 
ship curriculum. It is very possible that the 
fifth year leading to a master’s degree in 
librarianship is desirable, practical, and 
feasible. But if this is so, the change 
should not come at the sacrifice of under- 
graduate preparation in established fields of 
learning. 


4 hid. 
5 Ibid. 
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A master’s degree in most academic fields 
is awarded after the completion of an un- 
dergraduate discipline in the basic elements 
of the subject which usually leads first to the 
bachelor’s degree. 
that has confronted schools of librarianship 


Herein is the problem 


inthe past. The fifth year, as characterized 
by the curricula of Type II library schools, 
has been considered by university graduate 
faculties as beginning or fundamental li- 
brarianship, and the nature of much of 
the curricula in the early days of library 
training could not have been properly 
blended in a graduate scheme. 

One of the factors which possibly has 
worked to the disadvantage of professional 
education for librarianship has been our 
insistence on building up a so-called body of 


Could this be 
If, broadly speaking, the ulti- 


knowledge of library science. 
a fallacy? 
mate goal of all librarianship is to dissemi- 
nate learning in all fields, it must relate it- 
self to learning specifically and generally as 
closely as it can wherever and whenever it 
can. Study in the subject areas of librarian- 
ship is justified on this basis only. Pursuing 
a curriculum of library science for library 
science itself, although not purposeless, is 
of doubtful 
logical related undergraduate training for 


value. Therefore, the most 
librarianship is not librarianship itself but 
rather a broad cultural (humanistic) or 
intensive subject preparation prior to enter- 
ing the professional curriculum of librarian- 
ship. And in the graduate curriculum the 
elements of library science may well be 
allied with offerings of other faculties of 
the same institution. 

If librarians, in this age when reason can 
all too easily be lost, are to carry out the 
function they have set for themselves—the 


dissemination of the truth, the accumulated 
wisdom of time, in short, the knowledge of 
the past and present, together with the ever- 
accruing fund of information which today 
engulfs us—they must not be content to 


build 


chrysalis of 


ivory tower or a 

professional dogma. 
They must develop their subject always 
with an eye to its relation to living, learn- 
ing, and research; to society ; to civilization; 
to an awareness of the direction in which we 
may move. This implies preparation that is 
not limited, but full; not isolated, but re- 
lated. Librarianship must be attuned to the 
world about it. Its practitioners must be 
among the most active and well-informed 
members of the working world. 


themselves an 
sterile 


Summary 


Y WAY of summary, the faculty of the 

School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, does not favor a widespread 
program for undergraduate professional 
training. Secondly, it believes the develop- 
ing of an adequate fifth year leading to a 
master’s degree without sacrificing a com- 
prehensive or intensive undergraduate pro- 
gram is a subject for study. Conforming 
with established standards and practices of 
graduate schools in most universities poses 
a problem. Such a program will have to 
merit its request for the master’s degree on 
the importance of its relation to, not separa- 
tion from, learning generally or in specific 
fields. 

At this time the faculty contemplates no 
radical departure from the principles which 
underlie its present program. For the 
present it concurs with the opinion of the 
board that “the current shortage of li- 
brarians should not cause precipitate and 
radical changes in the pattern of library 
education as it has been developed over 
many years. This pattern must, however, 
always be open to scrutiny and criticism 
and subject to such changes as may prove 
desirable. Long-range benefits rather than 
immediate emergency problems should guide 
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any program of change. 
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CONFERENCE Of librarians of the mem- 

ber institutions of the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools will be 
held, June 23-24, at Louisville, Ky. It is 
hoped that a national association of theo- 
logical librarians will be formed as a result 
of this meeting. A note about the meeting of 
theological librarians at the Midwinter 
Conference appeared on page 91 of the 


March Bulletin. 


REGIONAL library conference, repre- 
A senting libraries in Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, will 
be held in Baltimore, Oct. 9-11, 1947, at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel and the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 


[ THE INVITATION of the Public Li- 
A brary Staff of Kansas City, Mo., 
Executive Secretary Milam went to Kansas 
City on April 17 to appear at a hearing 
before the Kansas City Board of Education. 
Mr. Milam was asked to come to Kansas 
City to serve as an expert on what is com- 
mon practice in a library organization. 
The issues involved were whether Harold 
L. Hamill should be reappointed head li- 
brarian and whether a resolution restricting 
the activities of librarian and staff should 
be rescinded. A communication from all 
but one member of the staff had gone to 
the board, supporting the reappointment 
and the rescinding of the resolution. At 
the hearing testimony was given by repre- 
sentatives of many civic organizations, all 
of which was in favor of the staff recom- 
mendations. The votes of the board re- 
sulted in a three-to-three tie and, therefore, 


the proposals lost. Those members of the 


By the Editor 


cs 


board who voted against the recommenda- 
tions refused to state their reasons for vot- 
ing as they did. 

A citizens planning committee has 
recommended complete separation of the 
libraries from the schools, and the school 


board has this matter under consideration. 


HE JANUARY 10947 issue of Illinois Li- 

braries was devoted to the fourth an- 
nual group of school library conferences 
held during October-November 1946. The 
findings of the ten meetings are presented 
through representative manuscripts, ex- 
cerpts 
summaries of the trends of thought from 


the various meetings. 


from manuscripts, and composite 


OR COOPERATING officially with the 

British Information Services through- 
out the war, for providing factual and pic- 
torial matter about Georgia for circulation 
from a center in England, and for com- 
municating news about many boys from the 
British Dominions training in Georgia, to 
their friends overseas, Ella May Thornton, 
librarian of the State of Georgia, received 
from King George VI his Medal for Serv- 


ice in the Cause of Freedom. 


sK Your Public Library” was the title 
A of one of the series of weekly radio 
broadcasts offered by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education in cooperation with 
the Westinghouse Stations WBZ-WBZA. 
Intended for in-school listening by high 
school students, the library program was 
given at 9:15-9:30 every Tuesday morning, 
Dec. 17, 1946-Jan. 21, 1947, in the form of 


dramatic scripts. 
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sHE May 1947 issue of The School Ex- 
‘| ecutive contained an article “The Li- 
brary as a Resource” by Alice W. Holland, 
Educational Department, Public Library, 
Elizabeth, N.J., and Paul W. Novello, Vis- 
ual Aids Department, Public Schools, Eliza- 


beth, N.J. 


HE FIRST ISSUE OF Inspiration, the 
Taek magazine of the Braille Poets’ 
Guild, appeared in April. The American 
Foundation for the Blind gave five hundred 
dollars to assist in the establishment of the 


publication. 


N LATE April Luther H. Evans, Ralph 

A. Beals, and Executive Secretary 
Milam met with United Nations officials 
to discuss library matters. “Iwo days were 
devoted to consideration of what kind 
library the U.N. should have and what kind 
of building should be constructed. The 
principal argument was as to whether 
U.N.’s library should be a great research 
library or one of the world’s best working 
libraries. There was general agreement 
that the building should be an annex to the 
secretariat building, probably not more than 
eight or ten stories high, but so constructed 
that it could be expanded to leave room and 
stack space. 

On the recommendation of the advisers, 
Verner W. Clapp, chief assistant librarian 
of the Library of Congress, was invited to 
prepare a budget of the materials needed for 
a working library, and John E. Burchard, 
director, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Libraries, was engaged to estimate 
the space requirements for the different 
parts of the library. 


LIBRARY and a children’s playground 
A dedicated to the memory of his wife, 
Hannah Mansfield Landa, was recently 
given by Harry Landa to the San Antonio 


Public Library. 


ComMIssION on Motion Pictures in 
L Adult Education has been established 
under the sponsorship of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, with a cen- 
tral office at 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
under the directorship of L. Harry Strauss 
as executive secretary. The commission’s 
activities, which will be financed by the 
nonprofit educational organization, Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., will include the 
development of principles and procedures 
under which films will be selected, evalu- 
ated, annotated, and distributed to adult 
groups. 


HE George Foster Peabody citation was 
f prakew A pril 17, to the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America for its radio 
Bring Ad- 


as the “outstanding program for 


transcription series, “Books ... 
venture, 
children” in the United States. 


GIFT of $1,509,389 has been received 

by Columbia University from the late 
Frederic Bancroft, librarian, lecturer, and 
author. The gift will make available an in- 
come of about $38,000 annually to the 
Columbia University Libraries for the pur- 
pose of expanding the university’s collec- 
tions in American history. Reinhard H. 
Luthin, associate in history at Columbia, 
has been appointed to the staff of the li- 
braries to head the work of selecting books 
and literary material under the new be- 
quest. 











A A NEWS San Francisco Conference 
° e ° h. June 29-July 5 


No July Bulletin 

THIS YEAR instead of 
August issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin, the 
July one will be omitted, so that news from 
the San 
members 


omitting the 


Francisco Conference can reach 
before the 


Therefore, there will be no July issue this 


September _ issue. 


year for the first time in several years. 


County and Regional Nominations 
THE NoMINatinG COMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. County and 


Section of the Library Extension Division 


Regional Libraries 


presents the following nominations for 
officers of the section to be voted on at the 
annual business meeting at the San Fran- 


cisco Conference in June: 


CHAIRMAN 
Dorothy Strouse, Lucas County Library, 
Maumee, Ohio 


SECRETARY-TREASURER (one to be elected) 
Laurel Krieg, Ocean County Library, 
Toms River, N.J. 
Dorothy Van Gorder, Somerset County Li- 
brary, Somerville, N.J. 


Director (one to be elected) 


Ernestine Grafton, Extension Division, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond 
Claire Nolte, Children’s Division, Los 


Angeles County Public Library, Los An- 
geles 13. 

Essaz M. CuLver 

HaAzeL_ CLARK 

RayMmonp C, Linpeuist, Chairman 


Extension Materials Wanted 


WILL LIBRARIANS or library school stu- 
dents who have made studies on state aid; 
on state library agencies, their organization 
and services; on techniques of state-wide 
surveys; on county and regional library sys- 
tems, their promotion, standards for per- 


formance, and evaluation as a social agency; 
on bookmobile cost and operation; on opti- 
mum size of the library unit; and rural 
reading, please send any material or manu- 
scripts they have prepared to Sarah Irwin 
State Baton 
Rouge, chairman, Publications Committee, 


Jones, Louisiana Library, 
A.L.A. Library Extension Division, in or- 
der that such material may be made available 
to extension workers. ‘The division is con- 
sidering the possibility of duplicating some 


of the best materials. 


International Congress Chairman 


Mitton E. Lorp, Boston Public Li- 
brary, has been designated chairman of the 
American Committee on Arrangements for 
the International Library Congress in 1948. 


Reproducing English Periodicals 
RAYMOND H. SnHove, chairman, A.L.A. 
Serials Committee, reports that the commit- 
tee is at present working on a project to 
reproduce copies of English magazines lost 
at sea during the war. As soon as estimates 
relating to costs for photostating or for 
lithoprinting are received, the committee 
will begin to circularize libraries for sub- 


scriptions. 


Headquarters Saturday Hours 

Tue A.L.A. Headquarters Office is open 
on Saturday mornings from 8:30 to 12:00, 
but only three or four of the members of 
the staff are on duty on Saturdays. There- 
fore, if members who are passing through 
Chicago on Saturday mornings wish to see 
specific members of the staff they should 
write beforehand and make appointments 
for the time so that that staff member can 


be on hand to see them. 
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Attention, Those Attending Conference 


in San Francisco 


The Trips, Tours, and Entertainment Committee desires to compile information for its guidance 
in making proper arrangements for anticipated attendance at the following events during the Sixty- 
Sixth Annual Conference of the A.L.A. to be held in San Francisco, June 28-July 5. Kindly check 
the events that you desire to attend during A.L.A. conference. 


1. Grand Reception, A.L.A. conference, Sunday, June 29, 7:00 P.M.-10:30 P.M. (Aus- 
pices, A.L.A. Local Committee) 7:00 P.M., symphony concert broadcast, “The Standard 
Hour,” in cooperation with Standard Oil Company of California, War Memorial 
Opera House. Reception after concert. Indicate number of complimentary tickets. 


Reservations limited. 


[] No charge 


2. Friends of Libraries luncheon, Hotel St. Francis, Tuesday, July 1. Luther H. 


Evans, Librarian of Congress, speaker. 


0 $2.50 


3. Choice of one of three tours on Wednesday afternoon, July 2 (Free period) 


(a) Tour of Skyline Boulevard, Crystal Springs Lakes, Stanford University, 
Hoover War Library, tea. Return via romantic “El Camino Real” (Transportation 


and luncheon included) 


OO $2.50 


(b) Tour of Marin and Napa Counties, visit world-famed wineries, Valley of 
the Moon. Return over the highest and longest single span bridge in the world. 


(Transportation and luncheon included.) 


San Francisco Hotel Reservations 
LAURENCE J. CLARKE, chairman of the 
San Francisco Local Committee, has in- 
formed the editor that almost 1500 A.L.A. 
delegates can still be accommodated in San 
Francisco hotels. ‘Therefore, although the 
deadline for reservations mentioned in the 
March Bulletin was April 1, he says that 
additional accommodations may be secured 
up to June 15. Reservations should be sent 
to Laurence J. Clarke, chairman, Housing 
Committee, Public Library, San Francisco 


2. Almost no single rooms are available. 


California’s East Bay Area Tour 

A tour of the East Bay Area is being 
planned on July 2 by the Oakland trustees 
for A.L.A. members attending the 1947 an- 
nual conference in San Francisco, June 29- 


July 5. This tour will cover the points of 
interest in Oakland and the East Bay Area, 
ending at the lovely Claremont Hotel situ- 


ated in Berkeley Hills. 


O) $5.00 


It will be to your advantage to make 
reservations on the form above at once, as 
there are a limited number of accommoda- 
tions and applications received first will, of 
course, have preference. Plan to make this 
tour a part of your itinerary. 


Film Institute at San Francisco 


THe Avupio-VisuAL COMMITTEE has 
planned a film institute for June 29, Sun- 
day. In the morning at 10:00 A.M. Lester 
Beck, professor of psycholegy at the 
University of Oregon, will speak on the 
library’s responsibility in making films avail- 
able. Merriman Holtz, formerly an officer 
of the Film Council of America, will de- 
scribe local film councils as aids in promot- 
ing use of educational films. Mrs. Patricia 
O. Blair, formerly director of the Cleveland 
Public Library Film Bureau, will describe 
public library experiences in providing com- 
munity film services. 

In the afternoon there will be discussions 
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Attention, Those Attending Conterence 


in San Francisco 


(c) Tour of East Bay, Lake Merritt, University of California, U.C. Library, 


and tea (Auspices of Oakland Public Library) 


C) No charge 


Tickets will be mailed on receipt of your check and reservation. 


Any vacancies remaining after advance reservations will be available at Central Ticket Booth 
’ 


Civic Auditorium, at time of registration. 


Tear this sheet out and mail at once to: 


Mr. Joseph J. Allen, Secretary 


Public Library 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Name 


BN iieh he ce cease aioe ataal ohaeeameiaas 


Check enclosed $...... 


Make check payable to: J. J. Allen, Secretary 


on selection of films, establishment of film 
libraries, and the community use of films. 
Ample opportunity will be provided for 


discussion and for viewing films. 


San Francisco Reception 

THe San Francisco Local Committee for 
the A.L.A. conference in June has an- 
nounced that it will sponsor a symphony 
concert and reception for delegates to the 
conference on Sunday evening, June 209, 
from 7:00 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. Members 
of the local committee hope that most 
librarians will reach San Francisco in time 


to attend the reception. 


Trains to San Francisco 

‘THE RESULTS of the questionnaire in the 
April Bulletin concerning the special train 
from Chicago to San Francisco indicated a 
strong preference for the Santa Fe with 
Con- 


sequently, arrangements have been made 


a full day at the Grand Canyon. 


Address .... 


. to cover above events. 


tor a special train to leave Chicago at 12:15 
P.M., Vhursday, June 26, and arrive in San 
Francisco on late Sunday afternoon. A 
folder has been issued describing the trip. 

There will be no special from St. Louis 
on June 26 since insufficient interest was 
shown. 


Library Buildings Consultations 


FoR LIBRARIANS with specific library 
building problems, a consultation service 
will be furnished in the public library field 
and in the county and regional library field 
at San Francisco. Among the persons who 
will be available for consultation are Alfred 
M. Githens, John D. Henderson, Walter 
T. Brahm, Francis Keally, Lydia Barrette, 
and Charles M. Mohrhardt. Requests for 
appointments with consultants on building 
problems can be made with Mrs. Rosemary 
Caldwell at the A.L.A. Clearing House on 


Library Problems at the conference. 








Ze 


A.L.A 


Religious Books Meeting 

TuE Religious Books Round Table meet- 
ings to be held during the San Francisco 
Conference will include a discussion of re- 
ligious periodicals and their indexing on 
Monday, June 30, at 9:30 a.m., and a talk 
by Harvie Branscomb, formerly director 
of Duke University Libraries, on regional 
cooperation and the book collection, Friday, 
July 4, at 2:30 p.m. The latest annual 
selection of the fifty best religious books of 
the year chosen by a committee of the round 


table will be on display at the conference. 


Wichita Recruiting 

“LIBRARIANSHIP as a Career” was used as 
the basis for the panel discussion of the 
February meeting of the Wichita Chapter 
of the A.L.A. held at Wichita City Library 
at which W. Roy Holleman, chapter presi- 
dent, acted as moderator. 


Change in Price of Booklist 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of The Book- 
list was last adjusted in 1937. Since that 
time costs have mounted from $32,000 to 
$54,000 annually—an increase of 68 per 
cent. Costs are still mounting. To meet 
the situation the price of The Booklist will 
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be increased to $5.00 a year on all sub- 
scriptions beginning, or extending beyond, 
Sept. I, 1947. 

This step has been postponed as long as 
possible, and subscribers will no doubt ap- 
preciate the bonus they have been receiving. 
With the change something will also be 
added. The staff is being increased slightly 
to permit the reading of some books in 
galleys, and with the next September’s 
issue there will be a new section of advance 
information about books reviewed prior to 
publication date. In the future there will 
also be two issues in September instead 
of one. 


Cardinal Tisserant’s Visit 

His Eminence Eugene Cardinal Tis- 
servant, former librarian of the Vatican 
Library in Rome and now secret&ry of the 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, is 
making a several weeks’ visit in the United 
States and Canada. On May 1 the A.L.A. 
was co-sponsor with the University of Chi- 
cago Libraries and Graduate Library School 
of a reception at Headquarters honoring 
His Eminence, to which His Eminence 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, and-all of the librarians in the 
Chicago area were invited. 


The {ibrary Demonstration Bill 
7 ; 


A™ E PRESS, everyone agrees, is a necessity in a democracy. Buta free press means little 
i 


unless everyone in the democracy has easy access to the books and papers and peri- 


odicals that the free press produces. 


In the United States seventy million people are deprived of this opportunity to read, to 


evaluate, to learn, because they live in areas where insufficient local funds make public 


libraries impossible or inadequate. 


The bill ($.48-H.R. 2465) would, by providing for a demonstration of public libraries 


in unserviced areas, help make our free press available to all our citizens on an equal basis. 


We heartily endorse it as a step that furthers our democratic growth. 


HELEN WaAITE PAPASHVILY 
GEORGE PAPASHVILY 


Authors of Anything Can Happen 








The 


CLEARING HOUSE 





Film on Atomic Energy 

ATOMIC SCIENTISTS speak officially 
through the medium of the new film “One 
World or None” produced by Phillip Ra- 
gan in cooperation with the National Com- 
and the 
Federation of The 


film is narrated by Raymond Swing, radio 


mittee on Atomic Information 


American Scientists. 
commentator, and uses an animated draw- 
ing method together with live-action scenes. 
Rental of 16mm. prints may be arranged 
through most local film libraries or by in- 
quiry through Film Publishers, Inc., 25 
Broad St., New York City 4. Purchase of 
the 16mm. sound motion picture prints can 
be made through Film Publishers at $30, 
plus transportation. The 35mm. silent 
slide film version with printed speech notes 
and discussion guide costs $3. A 12-inch 
phonograph record (78 r.p.m.) is an addi- 
tional $4.50. 


United Nations Film Strip 
SCHOOLS of any kind may secure free of 
charge a film strip entitled “The United 
Nations at Work: The Secretariat,” which 
has been released by the Film Section of the 
United Nations Department of Public In- 
The film 


strip can be shown with a standard 35mm. 


formation, Lake Success, N.Y. 


film strip projector and is accompanied by 
stenciled notes giving a running commentary 
In addition, the Edu- 
cational of the United 
Nations will handle arrangements for meet- 


for schoolroom use. 
Services Section 
ings for school groups, conduct guided tours 
through their headquarters, distribute edu- 
cational material, and answer requests for 
information and study materials. 





Brief News of 


General Interest 





Library Association Meetings 

‘THE FOLLOWING state and provincial li- 
brary association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated: 

California Library Association, June 29, 
San Francisco 

Maritime Library Association, June 26-27, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton 

Nevada Library Association, June 14-15, 
Reno 

New Hampshire Library Association, June 
12-13, Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth 

Wyoming State Library Association, June 9, 


Rawlins 


Library Extension News 

Goop NEws has already reached A.L.A. 
Headquarters about the outcome of recent 
legislative campaigns. 

Arkansas reports a biennial appropriation 
of $280,036, of which $186,000 is to be 
used for direct state aid to county and 
regional libraries. This will allow five 
new staff members. 

In Maryland the general assembly al- 
lowed a 230 per cent increase in the budget 
for the library extension division for the 
year 1946-47. This will permit the em- 
ployment of six new staff members and 
allow $15,000 for books, ete. 

In Missouri seventeen new county li- 
braries and St. Louis County voted to con- 
tinue their service. In 1946 a state aid 
fund of $212,000 a year for public libraries 
was set up to be administered by the newly 
created Missouri State Library in the state 
education department. 

North Carolina’s biennial fund for the 
library commission from 
$40,414 to $56,163 and its state aid was 


was increased 
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increased from $350,000 to $550,000 for 
the two-year period. 

The new general education bill passed in 
Tennessee is expected to provide $100,000 
for the regional library program. 

The Vermont Library Commission’s bud- 
get was increased to $120,600 for the bien- 
nium and funds were provided for a fifth 
regional library office, at Brattleboro. 

Two new libraries in Virginia have re- 
ceived state-aid grants: the Rockingham- 
Page Regional Library, Harrisonburg 
$10,000 grant), and the Orange County 


Public Library ($5,000 grant). 


County and Regional Courses 

REFRESHER COURSES for county librari- 
ans and courses for those people interested 
in larger units of service are to be offered 
during the summer of 1947 at the following 
library schools: Columbia University School 
of Library Service; Emory University Li- 
brary School ; University of Illinois Library 
School; College of William and Mary, 
Department of Library Science. 

Julia Wright Merrill will teach Library 
Service $124—rural and regional libraries, 
at Columbia University during the regular 
summer session from July 7 to August 15. 

Tommie Dora Barker will give the course 
(305) on county and regional libraries at 
Emory during the second term of the sum- 
mer quarter, July 21—Aug. 30, 1947. 

Several courses relating to county library 
work are being offered at the University of 
Illinois Library School. Professor Berg, of 
the psychology department, will offer psy- 
chology for librarians; Professor Lindstrom 
will offer rural sociology; and Professor 
Downs and others will offer individual re- 
search in large units of library service. 

At the College of William and Mary, 
Martha S. Grey, of the Troy, Ohio, Public 


Library, will teach a course in county li- 


brary administration during the nine-week 
term, June 19 to August 22. 


UNESCO Documents 


IN RESPONSE to an inquiry, A.L.A. 
Headquarters has learned that no final 
decision has yet been reached as to the 
procedure which will be followed in dis- 
tributing UNESCO documents. The 
regulations which have been prepared but 
not yet approved, and which are therefore 
subject to revision, provide for free distri- 
bution to national libraries and sale to other 
libraries at a discount. Sales agencies will 
probably be established in each country. It 
is possible, however, that orders from li- 
braries entitled to a special discount will 
be handled directly by the sales service at 
UNESCO House, Paris. The head of the 
Documents Section is E. A. Lloyd. 


Audio-Visual Education Conference 

AT THE State University of Iowa there 
will be a two-day Conference on Audio- 
Visual Education for Librarians on June 
20-21. The extension division and the 
college of education are cooperating with 
the university libraries in arranging the 
program. The A.L.A. and the Motion 
Picture Association of America will be 
represented on the program. There will 
be a conference luncheon at the Iowa 
Memorial Union on June 20. Inquiries 
about the conference should be directed to 
Mrs. Luanna H. Stahlecker, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Libraries, lowa City. 


Cutter Tables Available 

THE CUTTER TABLES, including the two- 
figure table, the three-figure table, and the 
Cutter-Sanborn table, are now being made 
and distributed by the H. R. Huntting 
Company, Springfield 5, Mass. These 
were formerly sold by the Library Bureau. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $4.00. 
Mrs. Mary Hays MarasB.e, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Publications 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
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How to Finance a Children’s Room 
TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 

A movement for a children’s library fund 
started outside the library when one of our 
staff members mentioned to a clubwoman 
that we had a dream of such a use for our 
room. At once, the clubwoman 
was eager to start working on a campaign for 
a fund to furnish it. She presented the 
matter to her club and with 
others in the community, and we discovered 


basement 


discussed it 


such an interest in it that we felt we could 
not afford not to go ahead with it: 

We, therefore, sent for the Library Bureau 
representative Kansas City to 
down and submit a blueprint to give us some 


from come 
idea of how large a fund we would need. 
After revising his plans somewhat, we have 
set our goal at $3500, to provide for refinish- 
ing the walls, ceiling, and floors; buying new 
shelving, tables, chairs, a charging desk, a 
card catalog case, a magazine rack, and a 
picture book table. We hope that we can 
also manage a fireplace but that, along with 
a linoleum for the floor, may have to wait for 
a later date. 

When we had reached this point, we called 
the editor of the local newspaper and asked 
for a story. He gave us a very nice one, 
well placed in a feature spot on the front 
page, and followed it the next day with an 
editorial. 

As we knew that the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs planned to spend some money 
this year on civic improvemet, we made our 
next appeal to each of the member clubs, 
explaining the need for the room and setting 
forth our plans for operating it with our 
present staff. All the clubs responded by 
voting to spend the federation money for this 
project, and last week the executive board 
voted $500 for it (which was $200 more than 
we had hoped for). A few individual clubs 
also voted us small amounts from their own 
treasuries, and we expect more from this 
source. 

This and the on our annual 
report is about as far as we have gone so far. 


solicitation 





(Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





We have made a contribution box for our 
children’s corner—a little house made from 
an ice cream carton, with a peaked red roof 
and with “Children’s Library” labeled over 
the door, and the children who come to story 
hour on Saturdays bring their pennies and 
dimes faithfully. I intend to visit all the 
schools and get the children to working for us 
soon. We shall appeal to the men’s service 
clubs, P.T.A. groups, the University Women’s 
Club, and, of course, to individuals who are 
in a position to make a substantial contribu- 
tion. We are counting on the clubwoman, who 
first took up the idea and who has a record of 
success in various projects in the community, 
to do most of the individual soliciting. We 
hope to have posters in the library and in the 
stores, but if we do not get posters, we shall 
have window cards printed. At least one 
merchant has promised to give us a special 
window display and to put a contribution box 
in the store. 

The thing has just grown of its own accord 
so far. The president of the library board 
has appointed a committee of two members to 
help me with the campaign, and I intend to 
ask a representative of the clubs and perhaps 
a P.T.A. representative to meet with us soon 
to make plans for an intensive drive. In April 
the schools are bringing Mrs. Ruth Galiardo, 
of the Kansas Teachers Association, and her 
exhibit of children’s books here, and we are 
planning to use the interest she will arouse 
in children’s reading to give our cause the 
final boost. 

GERTRUDE LEMON, Librarian 
Public Library 
Parsons, Kan. 


Films on Loan 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

We are a bit overwhelmed by our work 
with films at the moment because we are in 
the midst of a special experiment which the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films asked us to 
conduct with them. At no cost to us, they put 
over $5000 worth of films at our disposal 


over a period of six weeks. The result has 
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With no high-pressuring on 


been amazing. 
our part, we found our film “circulation” ran 


50 per cent over our total book circulation 
during the month of January just past. 

Even before the Britannica experiment, we 
were doing a thriving film business with com- 
munity groups, schools, industrial plants, and 
private homes. In fact, half of the projectors 
owned in Stamford are in private homes, 
bought, they tell us, because they can get free 
films from their public library. And the total 
cost to us for a twelve-month period, exclud- 
ing staff, has been exactly $1295. 

So, you are right to encourage libraries to 
get busy with films. Nothing we have done 
since I have been here has caused so much ex- 
citement or brought us so much goodwill. 

Mary Louise ALEXANDER, Librarian 
Ferguson Library 
Stamford, Conn. 


A Bouquet 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The Bulletin comes as a welcome piece of 
mail each month. I enjoy reading it. Pos- 
sibly it is because I have “grown up” in the 
profession but believe also it is because of the 
efforts of the Bulletin staff. I think our pro- 
fessional magazine is much livelier and more 
interesting as well as more helpful than it 
used to be. I’m glad the National Relations 
Program is a reality. All in all, for the most 
part I think A.L.A. is doing a good job and 
am proud to belong. 

Beto W. Tay tor, Assistant Librarian 
Farmingion Village Library 
Farmington, Conn. 


More Trivia 
TO THE EDITOR: 

May I reply to the note to A.C.R.L. in the 
March Bulletin? Who, 
what constitutes “trivia” and why expect li- 
brarians to cross the continent to attend a 
“Moratorium” even on trivia? Students at the 
mention of a “Moratorium on Trivia” chant: 
“We went to the funeral just for the ride.” 
Alas, poor Trivia! We librarians knew him 
well though we come to bury him—not to 
praise him. Our honored dead must not have 
died in vain. 

Joun H. Knickersocker, Librarian 
Gettysburg College Library 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


please, determines 
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Ritter Awards in Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Some of the Bulletin’s readers may be inter- 
ested in the final Ohio awards made of the 
legacy for the aid of small libraries left by the 
late Clement V. Ritter. The Ohio Library 
Association’s decision to spread these awards 
over three years aroused keen interest and 
stimulated service among the fifty libraries 
which shared in the competitive applications. 
There are about ninety public libraries in 
Ohio whose annual incomes are below $2500 
and were, therefore, eligible, but forty of 
these were not interested enough to return 
the application blanks. 

For the first award in 1945, time forced a 
hasty canvass of eligibles and only eighteen 
forms were sent out by the O.L.A. awards 
committee. All were returned with requests 
for consideration, and $100 awards were 
made to the libraries at Swanton and Gnaden- 
hutten and honorable mention, for Bowerston 
and McComb public libraries. The question- 
naire accompanying the application and the li- 
brary’s annual report were graded by a score 
card which showed a possible 115 points. 

The application grades were based on in- 
come, circulation, and registration per capita, 
wise budgeting, regular meetings with good 
board attendance and the librarian present, 
proper division of responsibility, careful book 
selection as evidenced by tools used, the li- 
brarian’s educational background and profes- 
sional interest, attendance of librarian and 
trustees at district and state library meetings, 
and, finally, progressiveness and ingenuity— 
“vision, grit, and gumption”—as evidenced by 
special projects described in the application. 

Of the twenty-nine libraries applying in 
1946, twenty-four were in the contest for the 
first time and twelve of these did not re-enter 
for 1947 awards. Grants of $100 each were 
awarded to the libraries at McComb, Brad- 
ford, Metamora, and Bowerston, and honor- 
able mention, to Rock Creek, Bloomville, and 
Fort Recovery. 

For the final competition and the 1947 
awards, $400 remained and applications came 
from twenty libraries, eight of these applying 
for the first time. These awards were an- 
nounced at the O.L.A. annual conference in 
Columbus, March 5. The awards went to the 
Bloom Township Library at Bloomville and 
to the public libraries at Pomeroy, Rock 
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Creek, Kingsville, and Fort Recovery. 
Honorable mention went to the public li- 
braries at Arcanum, Centerburg, and Mt. 
Gilead. 

Members of the O.L.A. Ritter Awards 


Committee were: Helen B. Robinson, trustee, 


Worthington Public Library; H. Kathleen 
White, librarian, Grove City Public Library; 
William J. Hamilton, librarian, Dayton Pub- 
lic Library. 
WituiamM J. Hamitton, Librarian 
Dayton Public Library 


Positions 


Wanted: Experienced librarian, graduate of 
a library school, qualified by training and per- 
sonality to head the nine-member staff of the 
Eau Claire, Wis., Public Library. Write to Mrs. 
F. W. Thomas, president of library board, Park 
Place, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library will accept applica- 
tions from experienced library school graduates 
at a beginning salary of $2720 with increase to 
$3000, Jan. 1, 1948; merit increases to $3500. 
Vacancies for branch librarians; administrative 
assistant in civics and sociology department with 
reference experience and subject knowledge; 
senior children’s librarian for branch library; 
senior young people’s librarian for branch li- 
brary. Also position open for assistant in catalog 
department at $2500, July 1, 1947; merit in- 
creases to $30co. Apply for application form to 
Director of Personnel, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore tr. 

Wanted: Elementary school librarian with ex- 
perience. L.S. degree. Salary, $2400-$2900, 
depending upon qualifications. Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Ill. Start fall term. 

Wanted: Catalog librarian, circulation li- 
brarian, also branch assistant. B.L.S. required. 
2100-$2580 depending on qualifications. New 
England Library half-hour from Boston. 90,000 
v., 3 branches. Ags. 

Chapel Hill (U.N.C. Library) invites tao 
catalogers, paying slightly over $2000, with in- 
crease anticipated shortly, with opportunity for 
further training, or advanced degree work. 
Charles E. Rush, librarian. 

Reference librarian wanted: B.L.S. Some ex- 
perience preferred. Salary, $2100-$2200 to begin. 
University of Portland Library, Portland 3, Ore. 

Stephens College Library. Serials work and 
assist in cataloging. Employment, twelve 
months with one month’s vacation. Salary open. 
If interested, write B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. State age, education, 


experience. 
cataloger. 

Chief of book processing—entrance salary, 
$414 per month advancing to $460. Chief of 
Allis Art Library—entrance salary, $344 ad- 
vancing to $410. Art objects and building re- 
cently devised to the city. Applicants must not 
be over 45 years of age, with five years of 
experience in book processing or art librarian- 
ship or art, and be university and library school 
graduates or have a master’s degree in art. 
Write City Service Commission, City Hall, Mil- 
waukee, at once for announcement and applica- 
tion. 

Wanted: two professionally trained librarians, 
one to be in charge of reserved book room, one 
as assistant in circulation and cataloging. Sal- 
aries, $2100, with one month’s vacation. Write 
Flora Stone Mather College Library, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6. 

Librarian I (children’s librarian): Must have 
experience or training in children’s work; gradu- 
ation from a college of recognized standing; at 
least one year in school approved by the A.L.A. 
Salary, $2482-$2922—may be adjusted commen- 
surate to experience. Maximum age, 35. Apply 
Dearborn Civil Service Board, Dearborn, Mich. 

Wanted: Experienced cataloger with library 
degree for small but progressive public library 
in Coral Gables, Fla. 40-hour week. Pleasant 
atmosphere. Starting salary, $2250. Write par- 
ticulars to librarian and enclose photograph. 


Excellent opportunity for beginning 


Trained librarian with fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in school and administrative work wants 
public library position in Pacific Northwest. 
Administrative or children’s work preferred. 
Available September 1. Ag7. 

Wanted: By trained experienced librarian, 
part-time position, chiefly cataloging, in public 
library in a Florida city. Ag8 


a NT aa el ee 
Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been. reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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Region 1 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 

*Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Region II* 
*Arizona 
*California 
*Nevada 


Region III 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Texas 


Region IV 
Alabama 
Florida 

*Georgia 
Kentucky 

*Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


Region V 
*Colorado 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Region VI 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 


* Indicates state or region has reached or exceeded goal. 


Membership Campaign 


Quotas and Score on June 30 


Quota June 30 


6 


II 


163 


248 
86 
85 


419 


5 
8 


13 
10 
46 

2 


84 


8 
250 
3 


261 


14 


131 
54 
43 


228 


Region VII 


Michigan 
Ohio 
*West Virginia 


Region VIII 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Region IX 


New York 


Region X 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Vermont 


Region XI 


* Alberta 

British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 

Nev: Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 
Ontario 


Quebec 


‘U. 8. Territories 


Hawaii 


Others 


Foreign 


Total 


Quota June 30 


157 
196 
17 


370 


9 
98 
56 
92 

163 


418 


414 


56 
15 
153 
18 


19 
10 


271 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A Policy Statement of the 
| A.L.A. International Relations Board 
| and 
A Report to the Board 
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Policy Statement of the A.L.A. 


International Relations Board 


\ ORE THAN ever before the govern- 
l | ments and peoples of the world are 
attempting to construct international organ- 
izations to prevent war and promote general 
welfare. The expanding efforts which our 
own government and people are making to 
these ends put upon the libraries of the 
United States the obligation to inform 
themselves about international issues and to 
intensify their efforts to promote under- 
standing of international affairs among the 
people they serve. 

The A.L.A. Relations 
Board believes that librarians, libraries, and 
the materials with which they work are 


International 


vital to the establishment and assurance of 


a lasting peace. It therefore affirms that: 


I. Librarians should seek ways to’ promote 
the use of and to make available all materials 
which will inform the citizens of the United 
States concerning the issues involved in inter- 
national affairs and the points of view of other 
peoples of the world 

II. Librarians should lend 
abilities and services to facilitate an adequate 
nterpretation abroad of the United States. 


their special 


Such understanding abroad is a matter of first 
importance to our country 

Ill. The American Library 
should accept responsibility for placing the 
library and bibliographical knowledge and dis- 
ciplines needed to international 
programs at the disposal of the agencies which 
are engaged in the promotion of international 
understanding. Examples of such agencies 
are the United States government, interna- 
tional organizations such as the United Na- 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, learned societies, groups such 


Association 


accomplish 


tions 


as the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, and all other groups 
with activities looking toward the advance- 
ment of international library service 


IV. The American Library Association 
should foster and develop plans for the ex- 
change of librarians between this and other 
countries. It should give particular attention 
to providing opportunities to younger librari- 
ans both here and abroad to gain fruitful in- 
ternational library experience by means of 
work exchanges, visits, and study abroad 

V. The American Library Association 
should accept responsibility for taking the ini- 
tiative, when and as necessary, among the li- 
brary groups of the United States to assure 
the continuation and expansion of the ex- 
change of information and ideas between this 
country and all other countries. 


For the purpose of accomplishing these 
recommended that the Inter- 
national Relations Board be continued as 


ends it is 
the primary agency through which the 
Association functions in the international 
field. 


have an executive office. 


To be fully effective, the board must 
The board and 
its office should be mainly concerned with 
advisory, planning, and coordinating activi- 
ties; should be able, however, to operate 
special projects for short periods when 
necessary and desirable; should be kept 
flexible so that activities and services can 
be adjusted at any time to needs and op- 
portunities as they arise. 

Since the International Relations Board 
was established in 1942 when the world 
was at war, many of its activities have been 
concerned with wartime and rehabilitation 
needs. It must continue to aid our col- 
leagues abroad to reconstruct their libraries 
and library systems by making available 
our experience, talents, and materials in- 
sofar as this is desired and resources permit. 

Now that hostilities are over, it seems 


inconceivable that the American Library 


197 





198 


Association should limit its activities to 


national issues and not seek means to pro- 
With 


this end in view Ralph R. Shaw was re- 


mote international understanding. 


quested, as an individual from outside of the 
board and its operations, to review the work 
of the board and its office and make recom- 
mendations as to future activities. 

As Exhibit A, and as the principal part 
of this publication, the board is happy to 
present Mr. Shaw’s report on the “Inter- 
national Activities of the American Library 
Mr. Shaw’s 
specific recommendations have already been 
board; all 
receive careful consideration. 

As Exhibit B there is presented a state- 


Association.” Several of 


approved by the others will 


ment on the program for “Libraries and 
Museums” which was adopted by the First 
General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
(UNESCO). The relatively 
advanced position of library organization 
and development in North America puts 


ganization 


upon librarians of this continent special 
UNESCO’s li- 
brary program in every way possible. 

As Exhibit C there is presented a state- 
ment on the ‘‘“Recommendations Adopted by 
the Conference on International Cultural, 
Exchanges”’ 


responsibility to support 


Educational, and Scientific 
which was held at Princeton University on 
Nov. 25-26, 1946, under the sponsorship 


A.L.A. Relations 


International 


of the 
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Board and the A.L.A. Board on Resources 
of American Libraries. The international 
exchange of.materials and information js 
essential if libraries are to be effective 
agencies in promoting international under- 
standing. 

This Report Number II on International 
Library Relations is now presented by the 
Relations Board to the 
American Library Association with the hope 


International 


and expectation that the Association will 


find ways and means to continue and 
expand its work in international relations. 
The board hopes that it may have in- 
and constructive 


and 


cieties, and particularly from other library 


creasing collaboration 


criticism from libraries learned so0- 


organizations. It hopes also that many 
librarians will seek out and find ways to 
make their individual libraries more effec- 
tive agencies than ever before for the ad- 
vancement of international understanding. 

It is indeed in the minds of men that 
lasting peace is to be assured. It is with 


minds of men that librarians work. 


Frora B. LupiInGctTon, Chairman 
CHARLES Harvey BRown 

LEON CARNOVSKY 

Mitton E. Lorp 

RALPH A, ULVELING 

WIiLtIAM Warner BisHop (consultant) 
Harry Mitvter LypenBeroG (consultant) 
Keyes D. Metcatr (consultant) 
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EXHIBIT A 


International Activities of the 
American Library Association 


¥ 


Ralph R. Shaw 


I. LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Miss Flora B. Ludington, Chairman, 
International Relations Board. 
Dear Miss Ludington: 

At its meeting on Oct. 2, 1946, the In- 
ternational Relations Board asked me to 
survey the work of the International Re- 
lations Board and its Washington office and 
to report my findings to the board at its 
midwinter meeting. “The board asked me 
to evaluate the work it has done and, if 
possible, to analyze the future role of the 
Association in international affairs; it 
placed no limitations on the scope of this 
assignment. 

The primary frame of reference in evalu- 
ating the work of both board and office is 
their charter as laid down in Report Num- 
ber One of the Special Committee on In- 
ternational Cultural Relations, which was 
approved by the Executive Board. 

A secondary frame of reference is the 
abnormal world conditions under which 
the board and office were established and 
operated, which may be construed in part 
as explaining any of their possible short- 
comings, but are even more important as 
their raison d’étre. That is, if it is agreed 
that the sole reason for existence of the 
board and office was the war-dislocation of 
normal international library channels, then 
it must logically follow that as soon as 
conditions return to normalcy they should 
be discontinued. That would not, obvi- 
ously, provide for all normal international 


relations of the A.L.A. which have been 


carried on since its founding and will con- 
tinue in some form as long as there is an 
A.L.A. 


abnormal conditions made it possible to 


This study indicates that while 


found the board and office, they are not 
creatures of war, but rather have carried 
out continuing functions. Since no one 
can say that world library conditions will 
return to normal in the next few years, 
their functions will continue to include 
“emergency” projects, and only when such 
emergency projects are no longer necessary 
will it be possible to divorce evaluation of 
the work of the board completely from its 
present specialized types of activities. 

Thus, while the report which follows at- 
tempts to outline normal activities it must 
also provide for sound operation of special 
emergency functions. For this reason, it 
is not attempted to project these findings 
or recommendations beyond the next five 
years, when the whole problem should be 
re-examined in the light of conditions then 
existing. 

The factual material upon which the re- 
port is based was largely gathered by 
Vincent L. Eaton who was loaned to the 
International Relations Board by the Li- 
brary of Congress. Despite an appendix 
operation in November, Mr. Eaton per- 
formed the bulk of the research involved, 
including interviewing the staff of the office, 
searching its files, the board minutes, and 
other sources, and preparing drafts of the 
body of this report. A report on the Inter- 
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national Relations Board prepared in June 
1946 by Marion A. Milezewski, director of 
the office, proved invaluable in this study, 
and much pertinent material was excerpted 
from that report. 

Many librarians, representatives of gov- 
international agencies, and 


ernment and 


others were consulted in preparation of this 


report, and their interest and helpful- 
ness was much appreciated. ‘The staff of 
the International Relations Office was 


most cooperative in supplying information, 
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and the board has been helpful in promptly 
reviewing the preliminary drafts of con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

Whatever merit may reside in this re- 
port, therefore, may be credited to the many 
persons who have helped in its preparation, 
The findings and recommendations, how- 
ever, are my own, and their shortcomings, 
whatever they may be, devolve solely upon 
their creator. 

RALPH R. SHAw, Librarian 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Il, CONCLUSIONS 


1. The International Relations Board has 
operated a program of extraordinary efficiency 
and usefulness through its International Rela- 
tions Office. The members of the board, the 
director and staff of the office, 
of the Association, whose un 


and the Execu 
tive Secretary 
flagging interest and vision have made this 
work possible, should receive recognition for 
it from the Association. 

2. The operations of the office have been 


he CO 


unusually profitable to every one of t 
operating bodies in terms of each participant's 
own purposes. 

3. Both the board and office have made dis 
tinguished contributions to the work of the 
American Library Association 


a. By raising the quality and quantity of serv- 
ice of the Association in the international field 
to new high levels 

b. By building a position of trust and useful- 


ness for the American Library Association in 


the councils of United States government 


agencies such as the Department of State, and of 
international organizations such as UNESCO 
c. By giving hundreds of American librarians, 


in public, school, special, and scholarly libraries, 


opportunity for broadening experience in the 


international field. It has provided opportunity 


for personal experience abroad, for work on 


committees and boards dealing with interna- 


tional relations, for personal contacts with 


foreign librarians and scholars who have visited 
our country, for distribution to public libraries 
of literature on international problems, etc. 

d. By enabling the Association to provide its 
important international services on a much 
higher level than ever before, at less expendi- 
funds than had 


ture of the Association’s own 


been allocated to the much more limited program 


which the Association carried on before the or- 
ganization of the International Relations Office. 
This is particularly important because it would 
be utterly impossible for the Association, under 
the existent condition of its budget, to carry on 
effective international relations programs. 

4. All funds transferred by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the International Relations 
Board, except for approximately $20,000 a 
vear for maintenance of the office proper, 
were granted for specific foreign library proj- 
ects. If the office had done nothing more than 
administer the project funds, the $20,000 over- 
head would have been a good investment by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in its program for 
aid to foreign libraries. However, in addi- 
tion to planning and administering the ex- 
penditure of Rockefeller funds, 


the office developed and administered even 


Foundation 


larger projects for aid to foreign libraries 
supported from other sources. If no advisory 
services had been rendered and if the entire 
$20,000 were charged to administration of the 
specific projects, the percentage of general ad- 
ministrative overhead would still have been 
all other work 
appears 


remarkably low, and when 
done by the office is considered, it 
doubtful that the Rockefeller Foundation 
could have achieved such efficient and effective 
aid to libraries and other scholarly institutions 
in foreign countries by any other means. 

5. The Department of State, for which the 
office has operated almost $900,000 worth of 
special projects during the past four years, 
has been able to carry out this part of its 
work more economically and effectively than 


While the 


it would otherwise have achieved. 
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budget for the State Department programs 
generally fully covered the operational staff, 
the allowances requested by A.L.A. for ad- 
ministrative overhead were far below the 
actual cost of such overhead, and the differ- 
ence had to be absorbed by the International 
Relations Office. Not only did the office ab- 
sorb the general planning and administrative 
costs of these projects but it has been called 
upon frequently by the department for advice 
and guidance in its many programs which im- 
pinge upon the development of libraries and 
use of books abroad. 

6. Other agencies, including the Norwegian 
Ministry of Education, the Chinese govern- 
ment, UNRRA, and others for whom the of- 
fice has operated book selection, purchasing, 
and/or shipping operations, have profited 
greatly from the availability of these services. 

7. The office has developed training and ex- 
change-of-persons programs on a small scale. 
Its work includes such excellent projects as 
participation in development of short courses 
of training in Colombia and Ecuador. It has 
aided in planning library courses in other 
Latin American countries and has provided 
instructors. It has supplied library litera- 
ture to most Latin American countries. ‘The 
exchange-of-persons program has brought dis- 
tinguished librarians to the United States 
from many parts of the world for periods of 
observation and study. Several students, who 
were selected by the board, were brought to 
the United States for training. In addition 
to students selected by the board, advice has 
been given to the United States government 
and to foreign governments in approximately 
one hundred cases involving exchange-of-per- 
sons. With cessation of hostilities, the stream 
of visitors has greatly increased and the office 
is just beginning to achieve maximum useful- 
ness in that field. 

8. The United States as a whole and the 
world profited from the advisory and project 
planning services of the board and office. 
During the life of the board it has consisted 
of men and women of highest professional and 
administrative achievement and_ reputation, 
truly representative of all major segments of 
library and bibliographical endeavor, upon 
whom all could call for guidance in their 
problems on international bibliothecal, schol- 
arly, and cultural programs. The board and 
the director of its office have regularly been 
called upon to advise various agencies of the 


United States government and international 
organizations, such as UNRRA, UNESCO, 
F.A.O., U.N., and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace among others. Many 
important international undertakings in the 
library world, such as the American Book 
Center and the A.L.A. Joint Committee on 
Importations, have had the active aid and 
advice of the board, and it has been in fre- 
quent and close touch with important national 
scholarly and cultural groups such as the 
American Council on Education, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, the National Research 
Council, and many others. Learned societies 
and their councils have relied upon the A.L.A. 
and its International Relations Board to pro- 
vide adequately the bibliographical and library 
skills needed by scholars. In return they have 
supplied professional guidance needed by the 
office in such problems as selection and grad- 
ing of books for foreign distribution. An ex- 
ample of the reliance placed in the board by 
learned groups is the recent decision of the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction to refer all book requests to 
the International Relations Office for action. 

g. The accumulation of information in the 
office files about foreign libraries and librarians 
as well as scholarly institutions abroad, and 
about the American and foreign book trade, 
have provided a rich source of information in 
these fields. The office has received hundreds 
of requests about domestic and foreign insti- 
tutions, library resources, and personnel 
which would not have been answered as ade- 
quately if the office files had not been avail- 
able. This is a normal function of the A.L.A. 
and if the office had not been in existence these 
requests would undoubtedly have been chan- 
neled to the A.L.A. Headquarters in Chicago. 

10. The work of the board and its office 
falls short of its objectives in certain respects, 
but these shortcomings are primarily matters 
of degree rather than intent, or of limitations 
of budget rather than lack of vision. 

11. While the office has apparently been 
supported as a separate entity for planning 
and advisory services, it has actually devoted 
most of its time to developing and administer- 
ing special projects. The office has provided a 
considerable amount of advisory service ; how- 
ever, the percentage of staff time spent on ad- 
visory services represents a very small pro- 
portion of the total staff time, and very little 
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time has been devoted to over-all planning. 
Such planning as has been done has been 
limited by the pressure of work to planning of 
specific projects such as the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and State Department projects oper- 
ated by the office, or the Junior Red Cross 
project which was not operated by the office. 
The cost of maintaining the office, approxi- 
mately $20,000 per year, might properly have 
been charged to administration of projects 
operated for the Rockefeller Foundation alone 
or for the State Department alone. The fact 
that the office has not only administered both 
of these programs and others, but has also 
provided advisory and consultative services, is 
attributable to the administrative ability and 
energy of Harry M. Lydenberg and the skill 
and enthusiasm of his staff. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the office has done almost 
no planning for international library relations 
programs in the changing world scene. 

12. The size of the office proper is small 
and provides little latitude for training of 
personnel. Its usefulness will, therefore, be 
determined almost entirely by the stature of 
the director (which is no disadvantage so long 
as a man of Dr. Lydenberg’s caliber is avail- 
able, but might cause serious disadvantages at 
other times). 

13. The number of young men or women in 
library work who are truly competent in the 
field of international library cooperation is 
very small, and the board and office have done 
very little to correct that critical shortage. 
This is particularly serious in view of the 
fact that three of the librarians most inter- 
ested in this field and most active in the work 
of the board are now beyond retirement age, 
and we do not have, nor are we developing, 
persons capable of taking their places in the 
field. 

14. The board does not formally represent 
all international library activities of the 


United States. ‘This is probably a matter of 
formal organization rather than substantive 
in character. The individual board members 
have broad experience of high order in the 
major phases of library work and may each 
be considered representative of American li- 
brarianship as a whole. Nevertheless, the 
board does not formally represent and cannot 
speak for library associations other than 
the A.L.A.; other organizations are also ac- 
tive in international affairs in varying degrees. 

15. The board does not actually cover all 
international interests of librarianship. It 
cooperates with a number of committees of 
the A.L.A., but has no real coordinating 
power. It has cooperated, when requested, 
in the international library programs of cer- 
tain other library associations, but has not 
carried full responsibility for A.L.A.’s partici- 
pation in planning for international biblio- 
graphical services, or similar cooperative ven- 
tures, which should properly fall within its 
scope. 

16. While the office has made certain direct 
and indirect contributions to American li- 
brarianship, it has been slanted outward to a 
very great extent. In view of the purposes 
for which grants have been made to the board, 
that is logical, if not inevitable. The funds 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation 
were earmarked for aid to foreign libraries 
and librarians rather than American libraries; 
and the State Department made grants for 
purchases of books for, and maintenance of, 
foreign libraries. Nevertheless, many Ameri- 
can librarians believe that they should be 
more actively participating in international li- 
brary affairs as a two-way flow. 

17. The board and office have not publi- 
cized their work in this country enough to 
effect interest in, and full understanding of, 
the important contribution they have been 


making. 


Ill], RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The International Relations Board has 
proved its value to the Association, and its ac- 
tivities should be continued on an expanded 
basis if possible. 

2. The scope of the board should be en- 
larged to include all of the international as- 
pects of the Association’s work. It should be 


the recognized authority of the Association in 
all international aspects of its work. It 


should be represented ex officio on all boards 
and committees of the A.L.A. dealing with 
international problems and should be at the 
command of any of the divisions, chapters, or 
affiliates of the A.L.A. dealing with interna- 
tional affairs. 

3. The board should represent all interna- 
tional library and bibliographical interests of 
the nation. This might be achieved by asking 
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the Council of National Library Associations 
to designate one of the members of the board 
to represent the council formally and to act as 
the liaison officer of the council and its con- 
stituent associations with the board. The 
board should establish formal liaison with 
the learned societies, possibly by asking the 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils to name a consultant to the board 
to provide for the closest possible coordina- 
tion of the work of: librarians and scholars in 
their international relations activities. 

4. There is no conflict between govern- 
mental and nongovernmental interests in our 
international relations work. As has been 
pointed out by many, the field is so broad 
that regardless of what governmental or in- 
ternational organizations succeed in covering, 
there will be great gaps in the field. Further- 
more, nongovernmental agencies are useful in 
the experimental and exploratory phases of 
the work and in stimulating government and 
international agencies to take a more active 
part in library development. As a matter of 
fact, the State Department, UNESCO, 
F.A.O., and other national and international 
agencies have indicated that they cannot hope 
to succeed in their programs without the aid 
of nongovernmental national organizations, 
because of their need for a means of communi- 
cation with individual librarians and libraries 
through national channels. These channels 
must reach nongovernmental as well as gov- 
ernmental library sources. The development 
of governmental and international programs 
is dependent in large measure upon the exist- 
ence and strengthening of the International 
Relations Office. Washington is the normal 
focus of international activity and unless staff 
is available to represent American librarian- 
ship in Washington there will be no effective 
library liaison in international affairs. The 
board's great usefulness to the United States 
government has been effected only because of 
constant contact with government officials and 
because of the availability of library repre- 
sentatives who could be called upon informally 
tor advice on international library and biblio- 
graphical matters. This would be lost in 
large measure, if it proves impossible to main- 
tain the International Relations Office in 
Washington. The International Relations 
Board cannot carry out its functions at or 
near the present level of usefulness without 
maintaining an office in Washington. 


5. Since the International Relations Office 
was set up under emergency conditions pri- 
marily to administer specific wartime projects, 
it is natural that they have undertaken many 
tasks which appear to be routine and which 
might well be carried on by others when they 
have developed their own facilities for doing 
so. For example, when the State Department 
had no book buying organization the office 
provided such facilities and when the State 
Department was not prepared to administer 
the three Latin American libraries the office 
provided that service for the department. It 
should be noted, however, that the world 
emergency conditions are not over with respect 
to libraries and librarianship abroad, and it 
is unlikely that the work of rehabilitation and 
restoration will be completed within the next 
five years. The office should therefore stand 
ready to carry out any emergency project 
within its field of work. 

The primary long-range functions of the 
International Relations Office should be ad- 
visory and planning. The information service 
provided is very valuable not only to foreign 
librarians but to American librarians and 
scholars, and it should not be discontinued. In 
all cases in which operating programs can bet- 
ter be carried by the I.R.O. than by the agency 
providing the funds, the I.R.O. should be will- 
ing to continue to carry operating programs, 
provided 

a. That they are not merely matters of order 
routine which could be handled equally well by 
any other agency, but, rather, that they require 
the same level of judgment and professional 
’ skills as are required in the advisory and plan- 
ning services 

b. That the reimbursements received for 
carrying operating programs are sufficient to 
pay for the administration and planning of the 
projects, as well as for their effective operation, 
so that such projects will not in the future absorb 
planning and advisory time of the office proper. 


6. The board should plan future programs 
to provide for a two-way flow of material and 
information from all library groups in this 
country to library groups in foreign countries, 
and from foreign sources to all librarians and 
library groups in this country who can profit 
from such information. To this end, it is 
recommended that the board apply for funds 
from foundations interested in improvement 
of library services in this country, whose funds 
would be used for supplying material and in- 
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formation from foreign libraries to libraries 
in this country. 

7. The board should present the strongest 
possible representation to the Rockefeller 
Foundation on the need for continuing the 
I.R.O. as a service to foreign libraries, as the 
most effective way for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to serve foreign institutions. A budget 
not to exceed $20,000 a year ought to provide 
staff adequate for advisory and planning serv- 
ices and for the expenses of the board itself. 

8. The expenses of the board for travel 
have absorbed more than 10 per cent of the 
funds available for the office proper. This 
was essential during the war, both because of 
the need for visits to Washington by the 
board and because there were no regular 
A.L.A. meetings. It would be desirable if 
a larger proportion of travel funds could be 
allotted to foreign travel by the director of the 
International Relations Office to equip him 
more adequately to handle the work. How- 
ever, the special travel allotment to Charles H. 
Brown for his work on China has been one 
of the most profitable of all I.R.O. expendi- 
tures and should be continued. 


9. The board should attempt to obtain 
additional funds for training of American li- 
brarians “in the international field. This 


should probably take two forms: (1) that we 
send distinguished American librarians abroad 
for study for periods of three to six months 


IV. WORK OF THE 
A. Establishment of the Operating 


Structure 
The work which the board and office have 


been performing during the past four years 
has in some ways been a continuation and 
intensive development of types of activity 
previously initiated by the Association and 
carried on in various ways by its commit- 
Headquarters staff, and individual 
members. Report Number One of the 
Special Committee on International Cul- 
tural Relations, issued Apr. 23, 1942, noted 


these activities in some detail as part of its 


tees, 


description of the broad role which books 


and publishers, libraries and librarians have 
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and (2) provision of overseas experience of 
longer duration for young librarians who may 
wish to make international work their major 
interest. If these two programs are carried 
out that would develop a corps of younger 
men and women in our field who understand 
foreign problems and are interested in them 
and are, therefore, able to develop sound two- 
way cooperative services. 

10. The services rendered by the board and 
office in exchange-of-persons have been most 
valuable. There will, probably, be a great 
increase in this activity in the immediate fu- 
ture, and it is therefore recommended that 
the functions of the office in relation to ex- 
change-of-persons, both students and visitors, 
be provided for as liberally as possible. 

11. The board should recommend that the 
A.L.A. Executive Board study the possibility 
of combining all of the library interests in 
Washington into a single office headed by an 
assistant executive secretary of the A.L.A. 
This office would include such projects as the 
documents expediting project, the American 
Book Center, the National Relations Office, 
etc., and should cover services to other library 
associations and their members in return for 
their affiliations with the A.L.A. If this were 
done it would provide a broad enough base 
for the sound operation of all domestic and 
foreign library programs which require Wash- 
ington representation. 


BOARD AND OFFICE 


played in improving international cultural 
relations. It is not necessary to traverse 
all of the same ground, but to establish 
points of comparison with what has been 
accomplished recently, it will not be amiss 
to summarize what the A.L.A. alone had 
been doing in the international field prior 


to the establishment of the board: 


1. It had been represented at many inter- 
national conferences of librarians and educa- 
tors, beginning as early as 1877, a year after 
the Association was founded; and a foreign 
librarian was in attendance at the very first 
meeting of the Association 

2. It had lent stimulus to the organization 
of the International Federation of Library 
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Associations in 1927 and supported the latter’s 
directing body, the International Library 
Committee, which met annually between 1928 
and 1939 

; It had given direct aid to foreign li- 
braries, particularly those which had suffered 
from war or other disaster. After World 
War I it had gathered contributions of books 
and journals from its members and carried 
out a purchasing project for this type of ma- 
terial with $27,730 provided by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. These books 
were distributed among European libraries 
by the A.L.A. Special Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Other Countries between 
1923 and 1926 

4. It had provided advisory and informa- 
tional services on matters of professional in- 
terest on a world-wide basis as illustrated by 
its aid to the Vatican Library in revising its 
cataloging methods, by assisting Chinese edu- 
cators in measures which led to formation of 
the Library Association of China, and in 
answering questions by correspondence with 
librarians all over the world 

5. It had sponsored exhibitions on several 
occasions at congresses in other countries il- 
lustrating American books and library tech- 
niques. ‘Typical was the exhibit of American 
microphotography which it arranged for the 
Paris International Exposition in 1937 with a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant 

6. It had, through a committee operating 
during the first decade of this century, worked 
out the Anglo-American cataloging code, and 
it had encouraged other measures designed to 
secure greater international uniformity of li- 
brary methods 

7. It had, as early as 1929, developed oc 
casional projects for bringing foreign li- 
brarians to the United States for study under 
foundation-sponsored fellowships 

8. It had helped create the American Li- 
brary in Paris as a contribution to interna- 
tional goodw ill. 


At the time the Special Committee on 
International Cultural Relations was mak- 
ing its study (early 1942), the A.L.A. was 
conducting many international activities 
through a large number of dissociate and 


sometimes overlapping committees. ‘Three 


of them, in fact, were performing major 
projects through operational offices in widely 
separated locations; these were: 

The Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America, which had been operat- 
ing an office in Washington since 1939 with 
funds from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This was performing valuable work which 
included: (a) research and _ publication ;? 
(b) a modest program of bringing out- 
standing Latin American librarians to the 
United States for study, or recommending 
such actions to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Department of 
State, and other agencies having funds for 





such purposes; (c) providing—through a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant of $4000— 


institutions and individuals in Latin 


America with books and periodicals pri- 
marily on library subjects, library films, 
and occasional minor items of library sup- 
plies and equipment; (d) arranging exhibits 
of Latin American books in North Ameri- 


can institutions; (e) establishing and 


strengthening of friendly relations with 
Latin American librarians through personal 
contact, correspondence, information, and 
advisory services, and the creation of ma- 
chinery for working together; (f) compil- 
ing information on Latin American libraries 
illustrated by the publication of Preliminary 
List of Libraries in Other American Re- 


publics by Rodolfo O. Rivera (Washington, 


1Publications included List of Latin American 
Serials; A Survey of Exchanges (A.L.A., 1941); The 
Latin American Distribution of Scholarly Journals of 
the United States in Latin America (A.L.A., 1942); 
Books on Latin American History; A Study of Collec- 
tions Avatlable in Colleges and Universities of the 
United States (A.L.A., 1042); Books of Latin Amer- 
ican Interest in Public Libraries of the United States 
(A.L.A., 1942); Introduccion a la Practica Bibliotecario 
en los Estados Unidos by Marian S. Carnovsky (A.L.A., 
1941); a general survey of library practice written for 
Latin American distribution; La Biblio-Publica en los 
Estados Unidos (A.L.A., 1941), based on Bostwick’s 
The Public Library in the United States; book lists 
on Latin America for North American readers; and 
various periodical articles by the executive assistant 
of the committee. 
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1942); (g) direct aid in a few specific cases, 
as in arranging through a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant to assist the Jalisco State Li- 
brary at Guadalajara, Mexico, in cataloging 
its collection; and (h) actively advising and 
cooperating with many agencies of the gov- 
ernment and national learned organizations 
The Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, which 


located in Washington. 


was established by the A.L.A. in February 
1942 on behalf of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, came into 
being as a result of suggestions originally 
made to the government as far back as 1939 
by the committee’s executive assistant. 
The Washington Office of the Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin America 
closed in March 1942, when the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s grant for its operation 
expired; but it was reopened in July of 
Marion A. Milczewski 


arrived to organize the Books for Latin 


that year when 


America Project, financed by the coordina- 
tor. 

The Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas had its operating office in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., where, with Rockefeller Foun- 
dation funds, it was engaged primarily in 
arrangements for the purchase or acquisition 
by gift and storage of learned American 
periodicals for future distribution to librar- 
ies abroad unable to secure them during 
war years. The committee had been an 
outgrowth of the Committee on Devastated 
Libraries, which during 1940 had_ been 
gathering information on damage to insti- 
tutions in belligerent countries. 

The Committee on International Rela- 
tions, which handled most of the Associ- 
ation’s international work not specifically 
delegated to other committees, had an 
operating office at the New York Public 
Library for the so-called Books for Europe 
Project, which had been inaugurated in 
April 1939, through a grant of $60,000 


to the A.L.A. by the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion. The project was concluded in Noy- 
ember 1942. 

Other international activities were being 
carried on in one way or another by the 
A.L.A. Headquarters staff, by the members 
of the Association, and by the Committee 
on Photographic Reproduction of Library 
Materials, the Committee on Work with 
Foreign Born, the Committee on Refugee 
Librarians, the Committee on the Revision 
of the Anglo-American Catalog Code. and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
International 
Cultural Relations, the Board on Inter- 


the Special Committee on 


national Relations was established in June 
1942. 
serving staggered five-years terms, with an 


It has consisted of five members 


elected chairman, and, in addition, has in- 
cluded one or more consultants since its 
inception. Its mission was to supervise all 
international activities not specifically re- 
ferred by the A.L.A. Executive Board or its 
officers to other boards or committees; it 
Was to appoint subcommittees as needed and 
supervise their work; and it was to main- 
tain liaison with other A.L.A. committees 
carrying on international activities as an 
adjunct to their primary duties. Its oper- 
ating outlet was to be the International 
Relations Office. 

The office itself was not launched until 
more than a year after the board’s creation, 
when Dr. Lydenberg arrived in August 
1943 to take charge. At this time the op- 
erating machinery of the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas moved from 
Rochester to Washington, D.C., to become 
physically allied in Library of Congress 
study rooms with the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America. As 4 
result of this consolidation, the A.L.A.'s 
international relations machinery began to 
function on the following pattern. 

The board, meeting on an average of 
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once every three months, handled all mat- 
ters requiring major executive decisions, in 
sarticular: (a) what new projects should 
be undertaken or what current ones discon- 
tinued; (b) who should be recommended 
for appointment to administrative posts in 
the ofice and the libraries in Latin America, 
who named for available fellowships, and 
who designated for special committees; (c) 
how the office should operate; (d) the gen- 
eral scope of the work of the committees 
which it supervises; and (e) what work 
should be performed in cooperation with 
ther committees of the Association and 
with internationally operating bodies out- 
ide the A.L.A. 

The committees, working under the 
board, offered advisory services within their 
special areas, recommended new projects 
for the board’s consideration, and in certain 
cases performed a goodly amount of the 
bibliographical and contact work connected 
with the projects. At the present time 
there are four such committees: the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with the Orient and South 
Pacific, and the Committee on Library Co- 
peration with Europe and Africa. 

The functions of the Internatjonal Re- 
lations Office have been to execute the de- 
tails of all projects, to serve as the board’s 
secretariat, to carry out the approved wishes 
t the committees, and to offer advisory 
services to all by virtue of the work it has 
deen performing and the experience of its 
personnel. In many cases it has originated 
suggestions which the board has seen fit to 
adopt. 

The Executive Secretary of the A.L.A., 
representing the Council of the Association, 
has maintained close contact with the board 
and office on all matters touching on A.L.A. 
policy; has supervised all transactions in- 
volving transfer of funds; and, through his 


personal contacts, conferences, and corre- 
spondence, has performed a considerable 
amount of international relations work him- 
self on the A.L.A.’s behalf. 

The Chicago Headquarters of the A.L.A. 
has kept the accounts on all projects, re- 
ceiving monies upon which the projects 
have been based and paying the bills and 
invoices referred to it by the office. 

While this completes the summary of the 
Association’s own everyday operating ma- 
chinery, mention should also be made of spe- 
cial advisory committees which work with 
the office in connection with projects per- 
formed on behalf of the Department of 
State. 
from the latter, a delegate from the Library 


These consist of a representative 


of Congress, and a member of the Inter- 
national Relations Office staff. Their func- 
tion is to pass on the eligibility of foreign 
libraries applying for book-purchase grants 
under the State Department’s programs 
and on the amount to be allocated to them 
from existing funds. 


B. Review of the Work of the Office 


In describing what has been accomplished 
during the past four years, it is difficult to 
avoid falling into a certain ambiguity which 
has arisen from the use of the name “Inter- 
national Relations Office.” The term has 
been applied to both the entire operating 
agency in Washington, comprising the di- 
rector and his staff together with the per- 
sonnel carrying out all special projects 
approved by the board, and to the adminis- 
trative section of it which serves as secre- 
tariat to the board. ‘The report of the 
Special Committee on International Cult- 
ural Relations recommended: 


The establishment of a central office de- 
voted to the international activities of the As- 
sociation with a competent executive assistant, 
professional and clerical help. The executive 
assistant would serve as secretary to the Board 
on International Relations and would study 
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the whole problem of library participation in 
international cultural relations. He would 
help the board in planning for international 
library activities now and after the war. Un- 
der the supervision of the board, he would 
carry out all or many projects suggested by 
the subcommittees and approved by the board. 
The committee is of the opinion that for the 
present this office should be in or near Wash- 
ington. This location would enable the Asso- 
ciation to continue the contacts established by 
its Latin American committee with Washing- 
ton agencies; to maintain the information and 
advisory service for United States and Latin 
American libraries begun by that committee; 
and, it is hoped, to expand those services to 
other countries. ... 


In support of ‘the office so conceived, the 
Rockefeller 
to the A.L.A. in October 1942, 
on Dec. 31, 1944, and later added a further 


Foundation granted $25,000 
to expire 


grant of $72,500 for the three-year period 
beginning Jan. 1, 1945.2. The staff of the 
office as such has consisted of the director, 
assistant to the director, and secretarial and 
clerical help, paid for from the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s funds. In addition, projects 
administered under its supervision have paid 
for their operating personnel and incidental 
expenses and for a small part of their gen- 
eral administrative overhead by a 1 per 
cent allocation from the amount supplied 
by contracting parties. To be sure, this 
distribution of cost was made by the A.L.A. 
itself, but a more realistic approach to the 
problem of administrative overhead and 
budgeting for future projects would be 
desirable. 

It is probable that in drawing up the 
blueprints for the office, the special commit- 
tee did not quite envision the volume of the 
undertakings which would come within its 
scope as a result of the government's grow- 
ing implementation of measures to promote 
international cultural relations, and the pro- 


isions for administrative overhead. 


2 In January 19044, it also granted $3500 for the 


ministrative expenses. 
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The major projects which the board and 
office have handled during the past four 
years are as follows: 


International Relations Office 


The International Relations Office, as 
secretariat to the Board on International 
Relations, has been supported by Rocke- 
feller the follow- 
ing amounts: 1942-44—$25,000; 1944— 


Foundation grants in 


ea 


$3500; 1945-47—$72,500. 
Its expenditure per se approximates 
$24,000 per year, though it varies due to 


Dr. 
during the first half of this year on the 


circumstances ; Lydenberg’s absence 
Library of Congress Mission to Europe, 
for example, affects the salary item con- 
siderably. For 1946 its budget estimate 
included $20,267 for payment of salaries, 
plus $583 for extra help, $2600 for travel, 
$625 for Chicago office accounting and 
other expenses, and disbursements for such 
items as books and periodicals, equipment, 
stationery and supplies, postage and tele- 
phone expenses, and contingent. 

The office has functioned essentially as a 
service agency, planning on behalf of the 
board and carrying out its directions, ad- 
vising on all matters affecting libraries, and 
operating projects. As originally intended 
by the Council of the A.L.A., the board was 
to exercise direct supervision of interna- 
tional activities, but, in practice, their opera- 
tion has been entrusted to the office’s hands, 
with the director making decisions on 
matters of everyday concern and asking for 
the board’s judgments in cases of over-all 
policy. 

An analytical approach from the financial 
standpoint of isolating the work done by 
the secretariat as supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation from the total work per- 
formed by the Washington office would 
be somewhat impracticable. Among the 
projects to which the director and his imme- 


diate staff have given their personal atten- 
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tion have been the administration of the 
International Relations Office, exchange 
of personnel, the Foreign Library Service 
Roster, library schools, and the Latin 
American libraries. Those involving acqui- 
sitions for foreign libraries have been under 
his supervision for everyday policy decisions. 
In addition, the work of the secretariat has 
involved daily conferences, and correspond- 
ence with government agencies, libraries, 
learned societies and organizations, the 
board and committees, and individuals. 

Services which the office, as operating 
agency for the board, has carried on as 
part of its everyday activities through con- 
ferences, correspondence, and special proj- 
ects, may be grouped as follows: 

Services on Behalf of Foreign Libraries 
and Librarians. 

Projects for book and periodical purchase 
and distribution. 

Frequent answering of requests from 
foreign institutions for information on li- 
brary questions, or making arrangements 
for them to obtain it. Typical is a recent 
request from the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences at Kiev to arrange an exchange of 
its publications with the A.L.A. 

Supply of library science literature as 
needed, the cost being defrayed by Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants of $1000 in 1944 
and $2000 for the period 1945-48 for 
“materials and supplies” of this nature. 
Among specific instances may be mentioned 
Provision of a large collection of materials 
to a French reconstruction committee to 
help it in planning future library develop- 
ment and shipment of a smaller group to 
the Boone Library School in China on 
Henry A. Wallace’s plane in the same year. 

Promotion of translation of library liter- 
ature into other languages. The List of 
Subject Headings for Small Libraries by 
Minnie Earl Sears, Shores’ Basic Reference 
Books, Drury’s Book Selection, and Mann’s 


Introduction to Cataloging and the Classi- 
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fication of Books are currently being pre- 
pared for publication by the Acme Agency 
in Buenos Aires. 

Arranging for distribution of bibliogra- 
phies and books of general interest in 
countries to which they have particular 
application. The Handbook of Latin 
American Studies and Hill’s Guide to Latin 
American Archives, for example, were 
purchased in volume this year and sent to 


A.L.A. 


publications, such as its recent book list on 


countries south of the border. 


the motion picture, have also been dis- 
tributed. 

Administration of library schools in 
Latin American countries and aid to them 
in procuring supplies. 

Administering the program for bringing 
foreign librarians to the United States for 
short study periods, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to form contacts and observe Ameri- 
can library methods. 

The program of administering the three 
Latin American libraries was not too satis- 
factory from the A.L.A. point of view. 
Here again, any dissatisfaction with the 
program must be assigned to the way in 
which the A.L.A. itself set up the program 
rather than to the cooperating agencies. 
Since in establishing the program it was 
determined that local participation was of 
the: essence, the libraries were set up with 
locgl boards which clearly reduced the 
direct responsibility of the International 
Relations Board and Office for operations 
carried on in these libraries. The transfer 
of these libraries to the State Department 
has been accomplished and they will be 
operated just as the other overseas libraries 
of the State Department. 

Helping the Library of Congress in its 
work of preparing for the forthcoming 
inter-American conference of librarians in 
1947. 

Active participation in the formation of 
the American Book Center for War Devas- 
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tated Libraries, Inc., and close cooperation 
in its program of distributing materials 
abroad, 

Aid to Libraries in War Areas ( Periodi- 
cals). This had been begun in 1941 with a 
grant of $50,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the purchase of current 
American learned journals to he held until 
the war’s end and then distributed to for- 
eign libraries. The underlying thoughts 
were that (a) the destruction which the 
war threatened might require the United 
States to take responsibility for international 
scientific and cultural leadership; (b) in 
any case, a great service might be per- 
formed for foreign scholarship by preserv- 
ing files of basic research records which 
foreign libraries were unable to secure be- 
cause of war conditions and which might, 
if not specifically laid away for them, dis- 
appear from the market by the time normal 
communications were resumed. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted an 
additional $60,000 for the periodicals proj- 
ect during 1942; $70,000 yearly during 
1943, 1944, and 1945; and $69,000 in 1946. 
A small grant is being sought for 1947, 
which is expected to complete the project. 

Selection of the journals was based 
mainly on the number of prewar foreign 
library subscriptions, with the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas passing 
on the eligibility of titles thus obtained and 
their relative importance. This in turn 
determined how many sets of each should 
be laid aside. From time to time, additions 
were made to the basic list, from new 
journals, titles previously overlooked and 
suggested for consideration, technical jour- 
nals (which were found to be more in 
demand than had originally been antici 
pated), and Canadian publications.  Ini- 
tially, the selection of future recipients was 
intended to be on the basis of subscriptions 
canceled as a result of the war, but this 


plan was discarded after a start had been 


made in synthesizing the information from 
publishers’ lists. Distribution came to 
resolve itself on the basis of need of libraries 
abroad. 

A total of 365 titles of periodicals was 
purchased, with from five to seventy-five of 
each acquired. Most of the runs begin in 
1940 or 1941, but in some cases purchases 
have begun with 1939. Publishers were 
requested to set aside the required number of 
copies as they were issued; in this way 
journals were accumulated without the need 
of securing a central storage depot. Distri- 
bution is being performed by the publishers, 
who mail out the journals upon instruction. 
About 9000 sets (i.e., runs of individual 
titles) were purchased altogether; at the 
time these data were compiled—October 
1946—5393 had been shipped abroad to 
libraries in France, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden, Finland, Belgium, the U.S.S.R.., 
Norway, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Great Britain, China, the 
Philippines, and Australia. Plans were 
also being made for forthcoming shipments 
to Austria, Hungary, the Netherlands East 
Indies, India, Germany, and Japan. Re- 
cipients were chosen for their importance 
as national library centers of research or as 
representing library interests on a national 
scale, in the hope that the journals would 
be allocated further in each country to 
places where they would be most effectively 
used. Mailing conditions proved difficult 
when shipment was begun in 1945, due to 
international postal tie-ups, and the aid of 
the Office of War Information, UNRRA, 
and American Book Center channels had to 
be called upon when publishers were unable 
to make direct contacts. 

Purchasing of periodicals had begun in 
October 1941, and it soon became apparent 
that there were gaps in publishers’ stock 
which would have to be filled by some other 


means. ‘This applied chiefly to issues prior 
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to that date, but there were also cases of 
publishers neglecting, through oversight, to 
lay aside the required sets before the issues 
went out of print. It was difficult, more- 
over, to secure the required number of back 
copies in the case of new titles added during 
the course of the project, because of the 
increased use of research journals for war- 
time needs plus the limitations on printing 
which worked against production of any 
more copies of a given periodical than were 
needed. This situation led to a program 
of advertising for gifts of learned journals, 
promulgated by the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas early in 1942. Li- 
braries throughout the country were re- 
quested to contribute duplicates of specific 
titles and receive gifts of the same type of 
material for storage until after the war. 
More than forty libraries contributed stor- 
age space for the project, which was in- 
tended not only to secure issues needed in 
connection with the Rockefeller Foundation 
project but to create a supplementary stock- 
pile of serious journals of all kinds for 
general postwar distribution to foreign 
countries which would request them. Or- 
ganization of the American Book Center 
in 1945, however, brought into being an 
qualified functionally to 


agency better 


handle such an undertaking, and the Inter- 
Relations Office, 
arranged the transfer to the A.B.C. of all 
the gift material it had gathered. The 
A.B.C. is located near by in the Library of 
Congress. 


national consequently, 


The office sought a grant of 
$5000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
pay a worker to sift this material for single 
issues needed to fill requests, but the work 
had not progressed very far at the time this 
report was drafted. 

It is anticipated that the work of distrib- 
uting sets of periodicals to foreign libraries 
will be completed during the first half of 
1947, but there will still remain the task of 
having scarce and much-requested items re- 


Twenty to sixty 
copies will be needed of from thirty to forty 


produced by some means. 


It appears that reduced photo-offset 
reproduction of the material will be the 


items. 


most practical solution, and the sum of 
$5000 is being requested from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for this work. The entire 
undertaking should be completed by the end 
of 1947. 

Operational headquarters for this project 
the International Relations 
Office since August 1943. By that date 
it was, of course, well under way. In 


has been in 


practice it has involved a huge amount of 
detail, appreciable only to someone closely 
This has 


included placing orders with publishers, 


observing its everyday conduct. 


checking invoices and routing them to Chi- 
cago for payment, preparing want lists, 
giving publicity to the project and the gift 
program, corresponding with libraries with 
regard to the donation and storage of con- 
tributed issues, handling donated material 
received at the office and attending to its 
storage in the Library of Congress, making 
selections from duplicate material offered 
by the Library of Congress for the program, 
maintaining records of single issues re- 
quested by foreign libraries, and arranging 
with the American Book Center to take 
over gift material. Distribution to for- 
eign libraries, which has been the major 
undertaking since the spring of 1945, has 
involved gathering information from pub- 
lishers and other sources about prewar 
foreign library subscriptions, compiling 
data about damage to libraries abroad as a 
basis of determining needs, preparing tenta- 
tive distribution charts by countries, cor- 
responding with each country for additional 
information and arranging for committees 
or agencies to handle allocation within each 
country, setting up shipping records after 
final allocation decisions have been made, 
sending instructions to publishers, checking 
records with shipping reports from pub- 
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lishers, notifying libraries or committees of 
journals sent, arranging with government 
agencies for special shipment of material 
which had been stored by the Library of 
Congress or which publishers have been 
unable to send through regular channels, 
and checking on the arrival of periodicals 
at their destination. “Twice a year reports 
have been prepared for the Rockefeller 
Foundation and an annual report is pre- 
pared on completion of each year’s activities. 

This description, while not all-inclusive, 
indicates the minutiae which accompany a 
project like this in actual operation. ‘That 
shipment of the material abroad is still far 
from completed, though more than a year 
has elapsed since V-J Day, can be laid to 
factors primarily beyond the office’s con- 
trol—interruptions of transportation 
through strikes, the difficulty of finding 
safe means of transmission to certain over- 
seas areas, and the slowness of some coun- 
tries to provide machinery capable of wisely 
handling and distributing the material. Of 
note in connection with the financing of the 
project is the fact that many publishers 
offered considerable discounts on the pur- 
chases both as a recognition of the size of the 
orders placed with them and as a service to 
the A.L.A. 

As a footnote it might be observed that 
the periodicals project and the book-supply- 
ing project which will be described below 
form the chief activity undertaken by the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas since it was organized at the mid- 
winter meeting of the A.L.A. in 1940. The 
initiative for the project came, not from the 
committee, but from the Medical Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. It may 
well be that there are other services which 
the committee may perform for foreign 
libraries even though this fruitful program 
is drawing to a close, particularly if—as is 
now in  prospect—the American Book 
Center will cease operations on June 30, 
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1947. It might also be noted that the com- 
mittee has taken the view that the material 
should be distributed not merely to war- 
devastated countries (to which the Ameri- 
can Book Center applies also) but to those 
not damaged by the war or to neutral 
countries which for one reason or another 
have not been able to secure learned jour- 
nals from the United States during the war 
years. 

Aid to Librari¢ sin War Areas (Books). 
Operation of this project has been carried 
out entirely during the International Re- 
lations Office’s period of existence and has 
been handled by its Acquisitions Unit con- 
currently with similiar book-supply projects 
conducted for the Department of State. 

The idea for the project appears to have 
originated in a suggestion by Flora B. 
Ludington, during her first period of service 
as chairman of the International Relations 
Board, that sets of significant reference 
books published during the war years in the 
United States be laid aside for peacetime 
distribution to libraries abroad which nor- 
mally would have acquired them for them- 
selves. One cogent reason for stockpiling 
such books—aside from performing a valu- 
able service to foreign libraries—was that 
many titles were being published in such 
reduced editions that they would be un- 
available by the time institutions abroad 
would again be in a position to make normal 
purchases. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted 
$100,000 in April 1944 to cover the ex- 
penses of selection and purchase of books 
published during the years 1939-43. Addi- 
tional grants of $30,000 each were made to 
cover books which appeared during 1944 
and 1945. 

Selection of the books for 1939-43 was on 
the basis of a list compiled at the Interna- 
tional Relations Board’s request under the 
direction of Charles F. McCombs, chief 
bibliographer of the New York Public 
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Library. Mr. McCombs was assisted by 
Randall French, formerly with the staff 
of the John Crerar Library at Chicago, who 
made the preliminary selection of titles in 
the fields of science, medicine, technology, 
economics, and sociology, and, in part, phi- 
losophy and education. Specialized help 
was also lent by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Special Libraries 
Association, the Medical Library Associ- 
ation, and other organizations. “The com- 
pleted list was published by the A.L.A. in 
July 1945, under the title Books Published 
in the United States 1939-43; A Selection 
for Reference Libraries and was given wide 
distribution to learned organizations, gov- 
ernment agencies, Association committees, 
and libraries abroad. It totaled about 1500 
titles, from which the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas made selections 
A similiar list 


was prepared for books published during 


for purchase by the office. 


1944, and one for those issued during 1945 
is expected to be ready early in 1947. 

The following description of steps taken 
in selecting the books issued during 1939-43 
is quoted from a memorandum prerared in 
Edith 


Wright, former executive assistant for the 


January 1946, by Armstrong 


project : 


It had been voted at a meeting of the com 
mittee held in New York on June 22, 1944, 
that 35 unit collections representing in gen- 
eral the first choices of Mr. McCombs’ list, 
should be purchased. Smaller quantities of 
the second and third choices were to be bought 
later. In October, the instructions were re- 
vised to read that $75,000 should be expended 
on (35) identical sets . . . the balance to be 
used for the acquisition of additional copies 
and sets. Still later, it was decided to pur- 
chase 11 copies each of some of the more spe- 
$1500 was set 
aside to meet special requests. An attempt 
was made to apportion the money spent ac- 
cording to a tentative subject division 
posed by Mr. McCombs; 
not held to rigorously, since the purpose of 
the grant was to enable the acquisition of the 


cialized or expensive items. 


pro- 
however, this was 
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most important books published in the war 
years, rather than to provide well-rounded 
collections. Actually, it was impossible to buy 
all the first choices on Mr. McCombs’ list that 
were in print, as well as many of the second 
choices. ... 

Buying began in December 1944 and 
was completed by June 30, 1945. The 
books were stored in the Library of Con- 
gress Annex until distribution began in the 
latter half of 1945. In all, 761 titles were 
acquired, of which 228 were purchased in 
sets of 11 only. Specialized sets also were 
provided covering such subjects as geo- 
physics, polarography, library science, en- 
gineering, botany, mathematics, and Spanish 
literature for a number of institutions upon 
request, the total cost of these being $1300. 
The American Council of Learned Socie- 
Modern 


America, 


Language Association of 
Society of 
Rockefeller Foundation, and other organi- 


ties, 
Hispanic America, 
zations contributed gifts toward the proj- 
ect amounting to 745 volumes, most of them 
representing titles on the McCombs list. 
The basis of distribution of the books was 
decided upon by the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas at its meeting of 
June 22, 1944. 
cational and 


National libraries, edu- 
cultural departments, or 
United States diplomatic agencies abroad 
have been the immediate recipients, with 
the understanding that they were to make 
further allocations among institutions most 
likely to benefit from them. At present 
all but 4 of the sets for 1939-43 have been 
sent abroad, to the following countries: 
Great Britain (4), Belgium, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland, Finland, 
Poland, the U.S.S.R. (4), France (2), the 
Philippines, New Zealand, India, Australia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Netherlands East 
Indies, Italy (2), China (4), and South 
Africa.2. Two of the remaining sets have 


8The eleven larger sets noted in Miss Wright’s 
memorandum were sent to Great Britain, France, the 
U.S.S.R., China, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Denmark. 
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been allocated to Germany, one to Austria, 
and one to Japan. 

For books published during 1944 (some 
175 titles, numbering 3640 volumes) ar- 
rangements have been made for direct ship- 
ment by the publishers, with the same 
recipients as the earlier volumes. Reports 
of their arrival abroad are now being re- 
ceived. The sum of $2000 remains from 
funds appropriated by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for this part of the project and 
will be expended on the basis of a supple- 
mentary list of books which is now in prepa- 
ration. No purchases have yet been made 
of 1945 reference works because the basic 
list is still in the process of compilation. 

The office has handled all of the details 
of ordering. books, corresponding with pub- 
lishers, dealing with recipients abroad, main- 
taining records of shipments, and—in the 
case of the 1939-43 volumes—the consider- 
able job of getting the books arranged in 
correct sets for shipment from the Library 
of Congress Annex and seeing to their safe 
delivery to the various countries. The latter 
has involved particular difficulties, requiring 
use in a number of cases of O.W.1., UN- 
RRA, and other facilities; shipping and 
other strikes have caused delays and mix- 
ups; and there is one case still being ne- 
gotiated of a set of books having been lost 


somewhere in transit. 


Books for Foreign Libraries and Other In- 


stitutions 


Under this heading may be grouped a 
considerable number of projects sponsored 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
(1942-43) and the 
(1943-date) for 


American Affairs 
Department of State 
supplying books to libraries abroad as one 
means of implementing the government’s 
expanded cultural relations programs. The 
first of these was the Books for Latin 
America Project, for which, as has already 
been mentioned, the A.L.A. Committee on 


Library Cooperation with Latin America 
set up operating machinery in the Library 
of Congress Annex in July 1942. This 
became physically united with the Interna- 
tional Relations Office when it began func- 
tioning in August 1943, and in the 
subsequent reorganization, the office’s Ac- 
quisitions Unit was set up to handle the 
details of this and other book-supply pro- 
grams. Depending upon the world area 
to which they apply, projects of this nature 
come within the purlieus of the Committee 
Cooperation with Latin 
America, the Committee on Library Co- 


on _ Library 


operation with the Orient and South Pacific, 
or the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Europe and Africa, which in turn 
serve under the policy guidance of the Inter- 
national Relations Board. 

Following are the major grants made 
for such projects: 


Latin America (C.I.A.A. and subsequently 
the Department of State), 


MORE og oa cided ciancenre earee ee $140,000 

DONS acu taku cee uaee me 125,000 

OE ine, aie ol a eee 50,000 

DON sii discwg areie saa ee eee aerate 50,000 
China (Department of State), 1944- 

A eae a pane cok ee 100,000 


Philippines (added to China commit- 
ment by Department of State), 


WINN nia rea scuice nieal oie pel aces 6) ea 24,000 
Near East (Department of State), 
BR aa sie a eds ea eva ee ieee ee 28,000 


These have been undertaken on the 
board’s recommendations through contracts 
signed by the Executive Secretary on the 
A.L.A.’s behalf with the government de- 
partment participating. The Association’s 
role has been to provide necessary biblio- 
graphical and administrative aid and per- 
form the actual work of procuring books 
desired by foreign libraries and seeing that 
they are sent to their proper destination. 

For the Books for Latin America Proj- 
ect of 1942-43 administered on behalf of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
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American Affairs, selection of recipients 
was done in several ways: on the basis of 
applications from libraries; suggestions by 
the coordinator, the Library of Congress, 
or other interested parties; and recommen- 
dations by the itself. An 


advisory committee consisting of the co- 


Association 


ordinator’s and Association’s representatives 
and a delegate from the Library of Con- 
gress made the final decisions and gave 
direction to the entire project. Under the 
system which has come into being since 
1943, when the Department of State took 
over sponsorship of the Books for Latin 
America program, the situation has some- 
what changed. The department has taken 
over greater responsibility for their di- 
rection and the choice of recipients stems 
for the most part from recommendations 
of American embassies in the different coun- 
tries. Comparatively few recommendations 
now originate with the Association and 
fewer become ultimately adopted in the 
program allotments. 

Statistics compiled at the end of October 
1946 showed that 986 institutions in Latin 
America had been recipients of books under 
1942 1946. 
There is some duplication here, for a num- 


the programs between and 
ber of libraries received several grants and 
reorders have been counted in, but these 
conditions apply to probably no more than 


The number of 


to each library varies con- 


15 per cent of the total. 
books supplied 
siderably, depending on the amount of 
allotted 


advisory committee and—in some cases—by 


money for expenditure by the 
the interest shown by the Department of 
State. Most grants average between one 
and three hundred dollars, but in one in- 
stance—for the rehabilitation of the Na- 
tional Library in Peru—the sum of $20,000 
was set aside from the 1944 Books for Latin 
America funds for purchase of about 12,000 
volumes, 


The procedure now generally in force is 
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as follows: (1) Embassies recommend re- 
cipients on the basis of investigations by 
their cultural attachés or other members of 
their staffs. (2) The recommendations re- 
ceived by the International Relations Office 
via State Department channels are sub- 
mitted to the advisory committee for ap- 
proval and decision on the amount to be 
allocated. (3) Invitations to the libraries 
approved for grants are prepared and sent 
out by the office staff, routed through the 
American embassy in the country concerned. 
The right of selection is left in the hands 
of each recipient unless it chooses to request 
and rely on the professional competence of 
the A.L.A. (4) Orders resulting from the 
invitations are usually transmitted by the 
institution to the embassy, thence traveling 
to the office through State Department 
channels. (5) Necessary bibliographical 
work is performed by the office and orders 
(6) Books 
are shipped directly by the dealers to the 
embassy, which delivers them to the re- 


are placed with bookdealers. 


sometimes with a_ presentation 
(7) The office, after checking 


the dealers’ invoices, sends one copy to Chi- 


cipient, 
ceremony. 


cago for payment, one to the receiving in- 
stitution to check with the material shipped 
to it, and files one for its records. 

Work handled by the office in connection 
with the Latin American projects involves, 
among other things, preparation of invita- 
tions for recipient libraries and, in many 
them about 
specific books desired, or the details of ship- 


cases, correspondence with 
ment; correspondence and personal con- 
ferences with the State Department and the 
considerable _ biblio- 


graphic work on behalf of the recipients; 


advisory committee; 


maintenance of records of amounts granted 
to each library and amounts expended on 
its behalf; correspondence with dealers re- 
questing the books and giving details of 
how to ship them; in many cases, making 
reorders or finding substitute titles when 
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books prove to be unavailable from the 
publishers; checking and distributing in- 
voices to the proper parties; and tracing the 
reasons in the case of any nonarrival or in- 
complete shipments of books ordered; and 
preparation of reports on operations for the 
Department of State. 

Each of these processes requires much 
time and labor. Checking of invoices dur- 
ing normal operations, for example, is a 
full-time job. Reports requested by the 
State Department have in some cases re- 
quired weeks to compile. 


While there is no 


Bibliographical 
work is considerable. 
attempt to prescribe the books recipients 
should select, it is necessary frequently to 
give them information which they lack on 
materials published in the United States 
and, when orders have been received, to 
check their lists carefully, since few are 
found to be letter-perfect. In this connec- 
tion, the following passage is quoted from 
a memorandum prepared by the executive 
assistant of the office’s Acquisitions Unit in 
June 1946: 

The bibliographic procedure begins when 
the recipient replies with a definite bibliogra- 
phy or a request for aid in selection. If the 
bibliography is received it must be verified 
information is often 
If the recipient 


carefully, since the 

limited and inaccurate. 
requests a bibliography in a special field from 
which they may make a selection, this again 
requires special professional attention al 
though existing bibliographies are used when- 
ever possible. In some instances the library 
requests actual selection on the part of the 
A.L.A. While this is not a desirable practice 
due to the danger of duplication, it may be 
possible in the case of small libraries or in 
special subject fields. It is the practice of the 
Washington office staff to consult experts in 
the various fields whenever it is either pos- 


sible or desirable to do 50, . «. 


One of the major factors in prolonging 
purchase projects like these is the large per- 
centage of reordering which must be done 


in the case of titles found not to be available 


from the publisher. Catalogs of books in 
print are used extensively by the office in 
connection with its preliminary order work. 
but it is not possible to gauge beforehand 
whether a book is actually in stock or not. 
Hence, in allocating a sum of money for 
buying printed material, it is not possible 
to draw up a complete list of books fitting 
the amount available and consider the mat- 
ter disposed of with the placing of orders: 
one must also have second and third choices 
at hand to be substituted for titles reported 
as “out.” 

The Books for China Project has fol- 
lowed somewhat different lines of develop- 
ment from that for Latin America due to 
quite different conditions. Under the con- 
tract which it signed with the Department 
of State on Dec. 28, 1944, the A.L.A. 
agreed to “prepare lists of books and periodi- 
cals most urgently needed in China based 
on the best information which it and the 
Department are able to obtain . . . and sub- 
mit such lists to the Department for ap- 
proval.” Most of the selecting has been 
done by Charles H. Brown, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with the Orient and South Pacific. 
This has consisted in the preparation of 
bibliographies from which institutions and 
officials of China were invited by the United 
States embassy to name choices; other book 
lists have been made for them to meet 
specialized needs. “The State Department 
has screened all of the lists and_bibliog- 
raphies prepared for the project, making 
occasional deletions. 

The International Relations Office has 
lent its help in the bibliographical work and 
has taken care of all ordering of books, us- 
ing either lists of specific titles chosen by 
Chinese librarians or bibliographies pre- 
pared by Mr. Brown in the case of those 
who have expressed preference for certain 
types of material but have left the selection 
open. Thus far (October 1946) 6270 
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volumes have been directed through pub- 
lishers’ export channels for this project, but 
the exact number of institutions benefiting 
is unknown to the office, because distribu- 
tion is carried on by the American embassy 
overseas. Assuming two hundred volumes 
as the average gift, approximately three 
hundred institutions might be posited as the 
number of recipients thus far. The pur- 
chase project will, however, last well into 
1947. 

By an amendment to the Books for China 
contract signed in June 1946, the sum of 
$24,000 was added for the purchase of 
books for the Philippines. Work has not 
yet progressed very far on this project, the 
main action heretofore having been to make 
arrangements for transfer of $6500 to the 
American Book Center for dispatching ma- 
terial to that area. Lists of books prepared 
under Mr. Brown’s supervision will be used 
during 1947 for the office’s orders from the 
$17,500 balance, and the office will schedule 
allocations to Philippine institutions. 

The program for distributing material to 
the Near East and Africa was also formally 
authorized in June 1946 and will require 
part of 1947 for its fruition. The title is 
not quite accurate, for the Department of 
State asked that certain commitments it had 
already made be liquidated in the project, 
including a grant of $500 to the Interim 
University of Rangoon (Burma) and one 
for the same amount to the Tata Institute 


of the Social Sciences of Bombay. 


Other Purchase and Distribution Projects 
; 2+ ; 

on Behalf of the Government and Private 

Agencies 


The board and its operating outlets, by 
the nature of the work they have been per- 
forming, have been able to take on a con- 
siderable number of other programs involv- 
ing purchase and distribution to institutions 
abroad. ‘These may be briefly listed as the 


following: 


Cultural Institutes (C.I.A.A. and 
Department of State), 1942-44 and 
ENE ins ccccne cece $40,000 


This consisted of ordering and dispatch- 
ing miscellaneous supplies requested by the 
(then) approximately sixty independent and 
branch cultural centers in Latin American 
countries which received part of their sup- 
port from the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs and the Department of State. 
The office’s experience with this project 
was not altogether happy; probably the rea- 
son is that the project was originally started 
in another agency and was transferred to 
the office to insure its completion. It was 
not designed by the International Relations 
Office to meet special library needs. 


Books for Chinese Children (U.S. 
Army Stars and Stripes), 1946 ....$2800 


Donations by United States soldiers over- 
seas raised this fund which the A.L.A. was 
asked by Stars and Stripes to use for the 
purchase of children’s books for the “kids 
of China.” In cooperation with the 
A.L.A.’s Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, book lists were made up 


and volumes ordered and shipped by the 


office. 


Library of Congress Catalog 

(Rockefeller Foundation) 
Se ee ee $37,500 
NEE oc icancnn ghee 2,000 


Fifty copies of the Catalog of Printed 
Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards were purchased for distribu- 
tion to institutions abroad and their recipi- 
ents determined by a special A.L.A. com- 
mittee in 1945. Shipment abroad began 
after publication of the volumes had been 
completed in the first part of 1946. The 
office handled the details of purchase and 
arrangements for dispatch to foreign li- 
braries. “['wenty-one sets have been shipped 
thus far to national centers of research. 
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Donated Books for Other American 
Republics (C.I.A.A.), 1943-44 ....$1500 


In this project the office acted as receiv- 
ing and shipping agent for printed matter 
gathered by the coordinator for donation to 
No biblio- 


institutions in Latin America. 


graphical work was involved. 


Instituto de Fisica, Mexico 


Ces DORR 6 oc vic eendws $5000 
Instituto de Salubridad (C.I.A.A.), 
rie retreat widd 1500 


For these two institutions, which received 
grants from the coordinator, the office 
ordered and shipped books from lists which 
they supplied. 


Escuela de Antropologia, Mexico 


(Rockefeller Foundation), 1944.... 


~ ~ 
D2 500 


Not a book-purchase program, but a 
project in which the office served as a buyer 
and shipping agent for typewriters and 
other equipment needed by the school. 


Peace Palace, The Hague (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace), 
NS 8 eda Gedead hd iee een $2000 


The Carnegie Endowment advanced this 
sum for the purchase of periodicals and 
books needed by the Peace Palace Library. 
Arrangements made by the office followed 
much the same procedure as those for plac- 


ing orders in other projects. Back issues 


of a number of journals were requested ; 
some of them had previously been sent to 
the Peace Palace as gifts and in these cases 
letters were written asking that the gifts 
be continued. In other instances orders 
were placed and bills approved for payment 
by the Chicago office. The project is now 


virtually completed. 


National 
(China Foundation), 1943-46 


Peiping 
. . $1100.95 


Library of 


In 1942 the China Foundation requested 


advice on placing orders for a few US. 
journals for the National Library of Pei- 
ping. The Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas offered its services, and be- 
cause of the small size of the order the 
office agreed to handle it without making 
operation charges except for postage and 
supplies. About eighty journals were pur- 
chased in the course of the project and sent 
to the Rush Rees Library at the University 
of Rochester for checking, storage, and 


eventual shipment. 


China 
(China Foundation), 1943-46 ..$1055.99 


Geological Survey of 

This was similar to the preceding project, 
involving about thirty journals, including 
They in- 


volved an annual expenditure of about $230. 


six English and one Russian. 


Tsing Hua University (Rockefeller 
Foundation), 1944-46 ............ $1500 


Purchase of books representing recent 
American scholarship, from lists supplied 
by a Chinese scholar. 

Universities 


Books for Chinese 


(Chinese Government), 1946 ..... $2000 


This covers preparation by the office of 
purchase lists of books which will be bought 
in due time by the Chinese government buy- 
ing agency in this country, the Universal 
Trading Corporation. ‘Titles are to cover 
“monumental” books published in the 
United States between 1936 and 1946, 
meeting scholarly and reference needs rather 
than the textbook requirements of Chinese 
universities and fitted to the subject fields 
of the various institutional faculties. Thus 
far fifty-nine university recipients have been 
named, of which bibliographies have been 
begun for twenty-nine; they are compiled 
tentatively by the office and submitted to 
In the 
beginning the project was conceived of as 
a compilation of purchase lists, but as the 


an authority for final judgment. 
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work has developed it has proved an exact- 
ing text of bibliographic selection. Since 
5 


allotments vary for the different universities 
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1943-44 (Department of State) .... 47,189 
1943-44 (Department of State) .... 64,000 
1945 (Department of State) ....... 100,000 
1946 (Department of State) »...... 125,000 


frst, second, and third choices must be 


indicated in the listing. 


Helen Barrett Speers Memorial, 
PEE Sc ccereeserrearenseness $2500 
The office, on behalf of the Montclair 
Public Library, purchased representativ e 
American books for distribution to libraries 


in Great Britain. 
National Library of Ecuador, 1945-46 $660 
This involved selection and purchase of 


books presented by Mrs. Truxton Beale. 


Canberra Library, Canberra, Aus- 
ES vce ches adne eens sme $500 


by the office of 


books published in the United States on 


Selection and purchase 


; : s 
forestry and naval science, presented to the 


Canberra Library by Harriet Root. 


Books for Norway, 1944-46 ....$12,000 


The office acted as purchasing agent of 
about 3500 American books published since 
1939, on behalf of the Norwegian govern- 


ment and Friends of Norway. 


American Library in Paris, 1945 ..$1000 


Purchase of books for the American Li- 
brary in Paris from lists supplied by its 
trustees. 


santo Domingo University, 1946 ..$2000 


Selection and purchase of books by the 


office. 


American Libraries in Latin America 

The American Library Association has 
administered three American libraries in 
Latin America with grants in the following 
amounts. 


1942 (Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs ) Cees $ 85.000 


In 1941 the A.L.A. was called upon by 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to survey the possibilities of establishing a 
library in Mexico City. This preliminary 
work was performed by Carl H. Milam 
and Mr. Milczewski as a result of which 
a contract for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin was signed in 1942. Later, after 
the Biblioteca Americana de Nicaragua at 
Managua and the Biblioteca Artigas-Wash- 
ington had been organized by the American 
Council of Learned Societies as part of the 
coordinator’s cultural institutes program, 
the Association agreed to take on the re- 
sponsibility of their administration. The 
program has been handled since 1943 on 
behalf of the Department of State, which 
took over the coordinator’s library activities, 
and has been operated by the International 
Relations Board and Office. By mutual 
agreement the three Latin American li- 
braries were returned to the State Depart- 
ment to be operated as part of its overseas 
library program. 

In addition to establishing the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin, the Association’s work 
with these libraries has included nomination 
of their directors by the board, a visit of 
inspection by Dr. Lydenberg and Mr. 
Milam in the summer of 1944, preparation 
of budgets and disbursements of funds 
through the office, frequent consultation and 
correspondence of an advisory nature be- 
tween the office and the Department of 
State, and provision of aid by the office in 
the nature of certain books specially needed 
and of professional advice. 

B.B.F. Microfilm Project (Rockefel- 
ler Foundation), 1942-44 ......... $7500 


B.B.F. Union Catalog (Rockefeller 
Foundation), 1944-45 ........... $8 500 
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This project also received material aid 
from the Department of State which sup- 
plied the microfilm operator and has con- 
tinued to carry the microfilm operator at 
the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin. 

The office administered both of these 
grants, the first to provide photoduplication 
equipment for the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin, the second to finance a union 
catalog which it has been compiling of 
scientific periodicals in the libraries of 
Mexico. The Medical Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation was particularly in- 


terested in the latter. 


Library Schools in Foreign Countries 


During the summer of 1942, prior to the 
establishment of the office, a short library 
school was held at Bogota, Colombia, under 
the auspices of the A.L.A. with funds from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and additional 
assistance from the State Department. The 
office has handled a foundation grant of 
$2350 for the conduct of a school at Quito, 
Ecuador, during February and March 1944, 
and one of $27,500 from the same source 
for a five-year school, the Escola de Bib- 
lioteconomia at Sio Paulo, Brazil, which 
has been held since 1943 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes. In 
addition it lent services to a school at Lima, 


Peru, early in 1944. 


Exchanges of Personnel 

For the Rockefeller Foundation the board 
and office have been administering grants 
of $15,000 for the year 1944, and $25,000 
and $30,000 respectively for the periods 
1945-47 and 1945-48 for the purpose of 
bringing promising young librarians from 
other countries to the United States for 
short periods to acquaint them with Amer- 
ican libraries and library methods. In addi- 
tion, the office has made recommendations 
to the Department of State and other gov- 


ernment bodies of candidates under their 


larger programs of intercultural exchange 
fellowships. 

Among the librarians brought to this 
country under the Rockefeller Foundation 
grant have been J. Joaquin Pardo, director, 
National Archives, Guatemala; Jorge Gon- 
zalez Duran, chief, Department of Li- 
braries, Secretariat of Public Education, 
Mexico; Pierre Bourgeois, Switzerland: 
Yvonne Oddon, France; and Edward 
Sydney, Great Britain. The last four 
named attended the Association’s Buffalo 
Conference in 1946, speaking at the gen- 
eral session on libraries in the new world. 

On the return side, Edward M. Heiliger 
was sent to the University of Chile for a 
two-year period to give courses in classifica- 
tion and cataloging, and in 1945 a com- 
mission consisting of Harvie Branscomb, 
William Jackson, and Gaston L. Litton 
was sent by the A.L.A., together with 
Kathleen Clifford representing the Library 
of Congress, to the National Library of 
Brazil to help with the reorganization of 


its technical processes. 


Jalisco State Library Project (Rocke- 
feller Foundation), 1942 .........$5400 

Under this project, begun before the office 
was established, an American librarian was 
sent to the Jalisco State Library at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, to help in the cataloging 
and reorganization of its collections. 


Other Projects 
Committee on Library Cooperation 
with the Orient and South Pacific 

- . . 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1946 ..$2000 


This grant, handled through the office, 
has enabled the chairman of the committee, 
Charles H. Brown, to pursue intensive work 
in projects for the renewal of library ac- 
tivities in the Orient. About half of the 
sum had been expended by December 1940, 


covering Dr. Brown’s travel, stenographic, 
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and incidental expenses. His work has in- 
cluded daily correspondence with scholars 
and librarians in China; planning of areas 
of coordinated library development in 
China, the Philippines, the Netherlands 
East Indies, Korea, and Siam; preparing 
lists of books for libraries of the Chinese 
national universities in cooperation with the 
ofice: and arranging for fellowships to 
bring promising young Chinese librarians 


to this country for study. 


Services on Behalf of Libraries and Librar- 
ians in the United States 


Participation in the work of the Joint 
Committee on Importations in facilitating 
the import of foreign publications held up 
by war conditions. 

Lending support to the Alien Property 
Custodian in his program of having research 
publications reprinted for library use. 

Cooperation with the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People in 
its projected program of translations of 
children’s literature and in a recent exhibit 
for the world conference of the teaching 
profession. 

Distribution to libraries of the book list 
British Civilization and Institutions (in 
1946) and similar publications international 
in interest. 

Working with the State Department in 
its Building the Peace program, publicized 
through libraries in connection with the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1945. 

Advising the Department of State in its 
program of developing “international in- 
formation centers” in several hundred li- 
braries throughout the United States to re- 
ceive documents of the various international 
organizations, and circularizing libraries for 
their opinions. 

Arranging exchanges of foreign librarians 
with United States libraries as opportunity 
has arisen. “‘T'wo Latin American librar- 


lans, for example, received fellowships at 


the Rochester Public Library, and a current 
project involves the exchange of a librarian 
in the Denver Public Library with one in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Foreign Library Service Roster 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1944 ...$2500 


This is a list (on cards) of some 600 
American librarians qualified for foreign 
library service by virtue of their educational 
and professional experience, linguistic pro- 
ficiency, and orientation in certain subject 
fields. It was compiled at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters in Chicago under the foundation’s 
grant, with the cooperation of the Associa- 
tion’s Personnel Division. The latter had 
for several years been assembling the names 
of American librarians who had expressed 
a preference for foreign library service or 
were known to be competent for that type 
of assignment. Special application forms 
were sent to these and other interested li- 
brarians by the Personnel Division in prepa- 
ration for the project; a duplicate file of 
those returned has been maintained by the 
office and can be checked in case more in- 
formation is needed than appears in the 
compressed data on the roster cards. The 
office frequently suggests candidates for li- 
brary posts in other countries to government 
agencies and private organizations on the 


basis of this information. 


Services to Government Departments 


In addition to operating projects for the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Department of State, the office has been 
called upon to advise on many matters af- 
fecting libraries in the international cultural 
program. Sometimes it has been helpful 
in clearing up lines of duplication of activity 
between different sections within the gov- 
ernment. About fifty cultural attachés and 
diplomatic representatives about to leave 
for foreign posts have visited the office dur- 
ing the past year for “briefing” on how to 
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promote library interests in their forthcom- 
ing assignments. In addition, the office has 
performed such extracurricular services as 
writing to a large number of libraries early 
in 1946 urging them to express to their 
Congressmen their approval of permissive 
legislation and appropriations for the inter- 
cultural program. 

There has been frequent interchange of 
information between the office and the Li- 
brary of Congress, and members of the 
office staff have been asked to participate 
in many conferences involving L.C.’s policy 
in acquiring material from abroad, the Co- 
operative Acquisitions Project, and similar 
matters. Dr. Lydenberg was asked to head 
the Library of Congress Mission to Ger- 
many and served overseas with it during the 
first half of 1946. 

Other 


which the office has been in close contact for 


government departments with 
the promotion of international activities in- 
clude the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Army Medical Library, and the 
Department of Agriculture. A great deal 
of advisory help was furnishd to the Office 
of War Information while it was operating 


its world-wide program of libraries. 


Services to International Bodies 

The office was represented at meetings of 
the United Nations Security Council; took 
part in State Department conferences on 
UNESCO; 


gathered and publicized information about 


American participation § in 
the latter as a means of rallying the support 
of librarians; has promoted the re-creation 
of the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation; has actively advised UNRRA 
and other bodies in programs for supplying 
materials to foreign countries; and has sup- 
ported projects set under way by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
such as the provision of books and periodi- 
cals to the Palace of Peace Library at The 


Hague. 


Services to National Bodies and Learned 


Societies 


The connection of the office with the 
American Council of Learned Societies has 
been close because of Dr. Lydenberg’s con- 
nection with the organization. He partici- 
pated, for example, in the council’s Com- 
mittee for the Protection and Salvage of 
Artistic and Historic Monuments in Eu- 
rope. The office has worked with the 
American Council on Education in promot: 
ing an international office of education; 
helped the Social Science Research Council 
research works on the social sciences to Eu- 
advised the National Re- 


search Council on such matters as the ship- 


ropean libraries; 


ment of scholarly materials to Naples; and 
has supplied needed information to the Na- 
tional Education Association and_ other 


bodies. 


C. Evaluation of the International 
Relations Program 

Report Number One of the Special Com- 
mittee on International Cultural Relations, 
issued Apr. 23, 1942, provides an adequate 
plane of reference for judging the extent to 
which the purposes most immediately fore- 
seen when the board was established have 
been carried out. Of the eighteen recom- 
mendations in that report, only numbers 
3, 9, 10, and proposals 5 and 7 have not 
been carried out by the board and its office. 
The reason these failed to receive attention 
was that either conditions had changed and 
government agencies had taken over the 
necessary functions (as in number g and 
supplementary recommendation 3) or funds 
could not be secured to continue on the 
proper lines (as was the case in number 3; 
dealing with the Books for Latin America 
Project). The way in which the blueprint 
drawn up by the special committee has been 
followed or modified to meet circumstances 


has been ably set forth in the staft report 
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prepared by the International Relations 
Ofice. This shows that the International 
Relations Board and its office have, in addi- 
tion to carrying out the recommendations 
of the special committee insofar as condi- 
tions permitted, expanded some of the pro- 
crams far beyond the range of usefulness 
riginally contemplated and have taken 
,dvantage of many new opportunities aris- 
ing in recent years for promoting the goals 
of international library cooperation. 

The structure by which international 
undertakings have been carried out— 
through the board, committees, the Inter- 
national Relations Office, and the A.L.A. 
Chicago Headquarters—might seem un- 
wieldy to the casual observer, but detailed 
analysis of the office’s files has indicated 
that it has proved highly efficient. Matters 
requiring policy decisions which have come 
up between board meetings have been routed 
by correspondence to the board members, 
who have usually expressed their views or 
cast their mail ballots promptly. ‘The fact 
that most subcommittee chairmen have also 
served as ex officio members of the board 
has provided a working liaison that has 
strengthened its effectiveness. Special in- 
terests of the committees have in some ways 
added to the volume of work placed on the 
office, yet it should be noted that some of 
the committee members—Charles H. 
Brown of the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with the Orient and South Pacific, 


for example—have personally carried on ac- 





tivities over and beyond the call of duty in 
reas where their special skills could come 
into play. 

In the office, where is the core of the in- 
ternational relations work, overloading of 
the staff is clearly visible. This overload 
is attributable primarily to the absorption 
of the over-all administrative and planning 
of the large volume of special projects with- 
out adequate reimbursement to cover this 
work. It is also attributable in part to the 


fact that the office serves not only the board, 
the committees, and the Association, but 
also the government, international organiza- 
tions, and individuals interested in interna- 
tional activities. Recently the overload has 
become even greater because of reopening 
of international channels of communication 
which were closed during the war years and 
the great increase in visitors, 

One fundamental issue is whether the 
American Library Association is prepared 
to handle all of its international relations 
work through the International Relations 
Board, much as the United States govern- 
ment handles its international relations 
through its State Department, or whether 
the various committees and boards are to 
continue to operate in this field, with the 
International Relations Board and Office 
acting only in an advisory capacity when 
asked to do so. 

Of still greater importance is the question 
of whether the International Relations 
Office and Board could be developed to 
represent all library interests of the country 
in relationship with all library interests of 
the world rather than merely part of the 
international relations of the A.L.A. Ad- 
mittedly, this problem is a knotty one. Per- 
haps it is too much to hope that all of the 
library associations will channel their inter- 
national relations work through an office 
operated by any one of the associations, but 
cooperative efforts have achieved the Amer- 
ican Book Center and it would be well if 
liaison could be established on a permanent 
and over-all basis by inviting the Council 
of National Library Associations to partici- 
pate in the board’s work on behalf of all 
other associations. 

The Executive Secretary of the A.L.A. 
though located in Chicago, has kept in close 
touch with the office and board by frequent 
correspondence and by travel. By the na- 
ture of his job and professional contacts, 
many matters have passed through his hands 
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or come up in daily conferences which bear 
in some way on international relations. 
While he has generally routed information 
on these matters promptly, there appear to 
have been instances when closer coordina- 
tion with the board and office would have 
been desirable. 

On the whole, however, one can offer 
nothing but praise for the energy, vision, 
and professional guidance he has contributed 
to all operations. It should be noted in this 
connection that the report of the Special 
Committee on International Cultural Rela- 
tions recommended that the Executive Sec- 
retary supervise the setting up and operation 
of the office “during its initial period of 
operation.” He has borne this burden well 
and has demonstrated his personal interest 
in the international relations program in 
many ways. 

The Board on International Relations 
has consistently been composed of librarians 
of high caliber who have, through their 
broad interests and connections, done much 
to advance the Association’s international 
activities to new high levels. Typical of 
its members’ active participation in the 
promotion of international cultural ventures 
are Miss Ludington’s and Milton E. Lord’s 
acceptances of overseas posts in the adminis- 
tration of the Office of War Information Li- 
brary in Bombay and the American Library 
in Paris, respectively, and Leon Carnovsky’s 
participation in the Educational Mission to 
Japan. It is no criticism of the board, how- 
ever, to say that while its members have 
been representative of American librarian- 
ship as a whole, they have been unable to 
speak on behalf of other library associations 
outside the A.L.A. which have, to some de- 
gree, been carrying on internationally-di- 
rected programs independently. An _ ex- 
ample of cooperative international action 
outside the board or office is the American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, 
Inc., developed through united action by 


the country’s library associations, to carry 
on a program of widespread collection 
throughout the United States and distriby- 
tion to war-stricken countries of printed ma- 
terials. The A.L.A. had envisioned such 
a program as early as 1940 but had not been 
able to bring it to fruition by its own ef- 
forts.4 

The subcommittees serving under the 
board have performed notably in their 
special fields and have lent professional ad- 
vice of much value. The Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, for example, 
personally selected the periodicals to be pre- 
served for later distribution, determined 
where they should be distributed, and made 
many of the policy recommendations, which 
after approval by the board, have been car- 
ried into practice. Charles H. Brown of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
the Orient and South Pacific—to cite only 
one other instance—has during the past 
year carried a heavy bibliographical load for 
the Books for China and Books for the 
Philippines Projects, has been in active cor- 
respondence with leading men in the library 
and educational professions overseas on 
future plans, has promoted fellowships and 
conferred on plans for library schools, and 
has been active in the work of organizations 
in this country interested in rehabilitation 
of the Pacific and Far East. (In perform- 
ing these services he has had the help of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant of $2000 for 
travel and stenographic expenses, of which 
less than half had been expended during the 
vear; his own time, and much of the help 
he procured from Iowa State College Li- 
brary, was donated gratuitously.) While 
multiplication of subcommittees is not per 
se desirable, it is probable that if the A-L.A. 


continues its international relations work as 


4 The program of collecting books and periodic als for 
war areas which the A.L.A. operated from the begin- 
ning of 1942 was directed primarily toward materials 
needed for the Rockefeller Foundation project, and its 
scope was limited particularly by lack of storage space 
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energetically as it has done in the past it 
will be necessary to form further commit- 
tees to share the work of dealing with dif- 
ferent areas of the globe, provided that 
individuals can be found to head such sub- 
committees with all the interest and vigor 
displayed by Dr. Brown. 

The International Relations Office has 
carried a heavy burden. In addition to 
lending advisory services of a high order to 
government and to libraries in the United 
States and abroad, it has operated a large 
number of beneficial projects which when 
completed will have involved the expendi- 
ture of some $1,800,000. To its former 
director, Harry M. Lydenberg, who retired 
in October 1946, should go major credit for 
administering its affairs with skill and judg- 
ment and, by his personal prestige and in- 
terest, for advancing the services which the 
office has been able to perform for the 
A.L.A. With patience, tact, and discrimi- 
nation, he has dealt with many daily situa- 
tions which might have worn down a man 
of lesser energy and he has represented the 
cause of American librarianship at its best 
toall. It is typical of him that he accepted 
a call to lead the Library of Congress Mis- 
sion to Europe at a time when his inclina- 
tions were toward well-earned retirement 
from his labors. His former assistant, 
Marion A. Milezewski, who has succeeded 
to the directorship, has been engaged in the 
A.L.A.’s international work all during the 
war period. He has borne most of the 
office’s administration on his own shoulders 
during the past year and gives promise of 
carrying it forward with skill and vision. 
The office has indeed been fortunate in the 
personnel it has been able to draw to its 
key positions. The executive assistants of 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas and the Acquisitions Unit and their 
aides have shown a degree of interest in 
their work which has contributed greatly 


to the successful completion of the projects 


under their immediate control. They have 
gone out of their way personally to serve 
foreign visitors, have lent advice and stimu- 
lation to other agencies conducting inter- 
national projects, and have done voluntary 
overtime work—amounting on the average 
of from five to ten hours weekly; indeed, 
the staff of the office has made no small 
contribution to the successful functioning 
of A.L.A.’s programs. 

The physical separation of the office and 
the bookkeeping headquarters at Chicago 
has, however, created a situation which, 
while working well enough normally, might 
be improved in certain respects. A large 
number of invoices and bills for incidental 
expenses flows by correspondence to Chicago 
for payment, and, while the office had in- 
dicated against which budget each should 
be debited, there have been occasional slip- 
ups in the central accounts and in some 
cases delay in making payment. These do 
not appear to have been frequent enough or 
of such number as to furnish grounds for 
criticism, since it also appears from corre- 
spondence files that the Chicago Head- 
quarters did not escape the well-known war- 
time shortages of personnel. Of more 
moment is the fact that the office has not 
received frequent statements of the exact 
balances available in funds with which it 
has been dealing and has had in part to rely 
upon its own approximate records to insure 
against exceeding any of its allotments. 

Economy has been effected by having the 
office located in the Library of Congress 
Annex, where quarters have been provided 
without charge. The library has also gen- 
erously donated storage space for books and 
a conference room when occasion has re- 
quired. This was a great advantage during 
the space rationing of wartime. Nine study 
rooms are now in use by the office, and 
there is no doubt that the Library of Con- 
gress will continue to provide its facilities 


so long as the operation lasts. The arrange- 
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ment had had additional advantages in offer- 
ing close liaison with the library staff and 
daily use of its bibliographical facilities. 
At the same time the office has constantly 
suffered from the inconveniences of close 
crowding of its personnel into small rooms, 
separation of its operating units from one 
another, and the inability to afford further 
space for mounting files and increasing 
equipment. At one time during this year, 
it had to hold back temporarily on adding 
needed personnel because it had no place to 
put them—a difficulty which was corrected 
in due course. 

While it has been fortunate in securing 
able key personnel for its administrative and 
its special project staff, the office has suffered 
from frequent turnover in its stenographic 
and clerical personnel, due to its relatively 
low salary scale and other factors. During 
wartime, particularly, it was found virtu- 
ally impossible to secure satisfactory per- 
sonnel for the less skilled jobs of book 
sorting, packing, and other mechanical op- 
erations. This has slowed up parts of the 
projects at times; to name one instance, help 
is still needed to sift the American Book 
Center’s materials for individual issues to 
certain periodicals desired by libraries bene- 
fiting from “‘war areas’”’ shipments. 

These difficulties, however, are the result 
of external conditions and are experienced 
in common with other enterprises all over 
the country; the fact remains that the 
A.L.A. made a major administrative gain 
by bringing together under one direction 
its varied international activities. By doing 
so it created an agency which, with a basic 
staff financed with Rockefeller Foundation’s 
funds, has been able to take on many new 
activities with a minimum of additional per- 
sonnel. ‘The office’s operations have grown 
in volume year by year, from budgets total- 
ing $386,039 in 1944 to $397,907 in 1945, 
thence to $455,096 in 1946. The new pro}- 
ects which it has taken on for the Depart- 


ment of State and for private organizations 
have had the same aims as those undertaken 
for the Rockefeller Foundation—to lend 
effective aid to libraries and cultural ip- 
stitutions in other countries and to advance 
the interests of librarianship. By operating 
these projects, which have involved the ex- 
penditure of far more than has gone into 
activities financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, it has provided an economical 
and effective way of furthering the founda- 
tion’s own aims as well. 

‘The office also has served the Department 
of State well by supplying the operational 
machinery for highly technical undertak- 
ings and furnishing the professional skill of 
trained librarians applying themselves to 
library matters. Furthermore, by its self- 
support from private grants, it has absorbed 
expenditures which would have had to be 
devoted to general planning and administra- 
tion had the department itself been operat- 
ing the projects. At the time the Books 
for Latin America and American libraries 
in Latin America programs were initiated, 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
had no department under his control which 
could handle them effectively. ‘The Depart- 
ment of State, since it took over these pro- 
jects in 1943, has developed a division de- 
voted to libraries, but it could not handle 
these operations as cheaply as the office has 
because the office has provided the adminis- 
trative costs without charge. 

The collaboration of the Association and 
the department has been of mutual benefit 
in promoting the international aims of each. 
Certainly the experience of the office has 
demonstrated that quite apart from the con- 
duct of projects there is need to present the 
advice and views of American librarianship 
to the department in its many programs 
dealing with the development of libraries 
and the use of books abroad. Furthermore, 
in those areas in which the State Depart- 


ment is not prepared to operate, as In eX- 
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perimental projects, and in every case in 
which specialized library judgment and skill 
of high order is required in a new field, the 
Association’s help is and will be a great 
asset. 

The Special Committee on International 
Cultural Relations mentioned in its report 
“the very important and helpful friendships 
that result in lifelong personal relationships, 
in much correspondence, and in valuable 
exchange of ideas,” adding that “It would 
be dificult to overestimate the great value 
of personal friendships in the advancement 
of cultural relations throughout the 
world.” 


ofice has fostered have done much to ad- 


The personal contacts which the 
vance the Association’s interests. During 
the past year about 200 foreign visitors alone 
came to the office, receiving courteous treat- 
ment and guidance in orienting themselves 
in the United States. In their turn, they 
have supplied information about librarians 
in their countries and an opportunity to 
form durable personal relations between in- 
stitutions here and abroad. During the war 
period most visitors were, of course, from 
the Latin American countries; now, with 
the opening up of normal communications, 
they represent all the areas of the world. 
Of great importance also are the contacts 
which the office has established with institu- 
tions, answering their questions and supply- 
ing them with pertinent literature on mat- 
ters of library interest. The office has, in 
effect, served as a personal liaison between 
libraries in other countries and the sources 
of information in this country. Its biblio- 
graphical services have been especially help- 
ful, aiding foreign institutions to determine 
which books to buy from limited funds, 
and providing foreign libraries with a 
much-needed means of communication with 
the American booktrade. 

While the board and office have per- 
formed an outstanding job in carrying out 
the recommendations of Report Number 


One of the Special Committee on Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations and while the 
office has done notable service in supporting 
the international relations programs of other 
agencies, it has not performed one of the 
functions assigned to it by the committee— 
that of planning for future international 
activities.” The time of the administrative 
staff has been devoted largely to the super- 
vision of projects, to advisory functions, 
and to daily routine. This is somewhat 
understandable if. one places the office in 
the context of wartime, when it was difficult 
to foresee what conditions would obtain at 
the end of hostilities. Furthermore, the 
absence of Dr. Lydenberg during the first 
half of 1946 on the Library of Congress 
Mission left Mr. Milczewski handling the 
full burden of office administration alone. 
But it is regrettable that no plan has been 
developed under which American librarian- 
ship as a whole might more effectively as- 
sert its skill and enthusiasm. 

A second weakness of the international 
work of the A.L.A. is that it has not been 
developing young people in the United 
States who are competent in the field of 
international library cooperation. It is 
obvious to anyone who has been abroad that 
conditions under which foreign libraries 
operate are radically different from those in 
this country and that no one without on- 
the-spot experience can adequately plan co- 
operative projects with foreign libraries. 
assignments 
international 


Selections for responsible 
abroad—representation at 
meetings, for instance—are generally made 
from a small group of well-known names. 

The majority of the international rela- 
tions activities which the Association has 
been conducting during the war years have 
been slanted outward, from the A.L.A. as 


5 Before the office came into existence, the board had 
sponsored several special surveys, such as International 
Library Relations; A General Survey of Possible Post- 
war Library Development by Edwin E. Williams 
(A.L.A., 1943). 
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a body representing American librarians 
and librarianship to institutions and individ- 
uals in other countries. ‘There have been 
exceptions in some respects. Exchanges of 
personnel, for example, promotion of per- 
sonal contacts between visitors and librar- 
ians here and recommendations of American 
librarians for posts abroad, have been posi- 
tive ways of furthering two-way relation- 
ships which should be the object of any 
lasting international relations policy. Ob- 
viously, development of two-way programs 
on a very large scale was not possible dur- 
ing wartime. But the resumption of com- 
munications with the rest of the world has 
provided an opportunity for promoting di- 
rect relations. ‘That college and research 
libraries in America are also interested in 
doing so is evidenced by their widespread 
interest in exchanges. Most of them are 
as interested in getting books and journals 
from other countries as foreign libraries are 
in receiving ours. “The Library of Con- 
gress has, during the past few vears, built 
up a considerable system of exchange with 
Latin American countries and is moving in 
the same direction elsewhere. ‘The Inter- 
national Relations Office, through its Books 
for Latin America Project, has been getting 
material back in small amounts, offered 
voluntarily by some of the recipient libraries. 
Before the founding of the office. the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America had been exploring the possibility 
of developing such exchange programs but 
its work was discontinued before it had 
gone very far, and the board, while inter- 
ested in the idea, has not been able to secure 
the necessary support during war years for 
a thorough study of the problem. 

Along the same lines, too, it is pertinent 
to point out that with the exception of the 
Latin American libraries administered for 
the government and projects for training 
librarians in other countries—which will in 


time produce beneficial results—most of the 


Association’s activities during recent years 
have been outside the scope of the popular 
library. The books for war areas project is 
addressed to college and research libraries 
abroad. Mlany of the volumes sent abroad 
in the Books for Europe Project between 
1939 and 1942 went to English-speaking 
countries for distribution to public libraries. 
With the end of war the Social Science 
Research Council and other organizations 
have also embarked on projects for supply- 
ing material abroad for scholarly use. The 
appointment of a librarian of a public li- 
brary (Ralph A. Ulveling) as the A.L.A.’s 
representative to the American Commis- 
sion for UNESCO is perhaps an indication 
that the Association can contribute much 
more to the international public library 
scene than it has in recent years. 

In addition to failure in bringing the 
country’s libraries into sufficient participa- 
tion in its international programs, it appears 
that the board and office have not sufficienth 
brought home to A.L.A. members the im- 
portant work they have been doing. Along 
with their widespread activities, which have 
required a larger yearly budget than all the 
rest of the Association’s activities together, 
there should have been commensurate pub- 
licity. To be sure, there have been descrip- 
tive articles from time to time in the library 
journals and special releases when occasion 
warranted: and at the annual meetings of 
the Associstion which have recently been 
resumed, the members have an opportunity 
to learn personally about what the board 
has been doing. But there has been no 
constant and firm attempt to convince the 
mass of members who are naturally in- 
clined to see things in the light of the li- 
brary situations they encounter in their own 
particular localities, that what the Associa- 
tion is doing on an international scale has 
a definite connection with what they wish 
to see achieved. A year after the board 


began its existence there was critical dis 
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cussion among the membership to the effect 
that international activities were receiving 
too much emphasis and that the board has 
“not been domestic enough.”’ At the mid- 
winter meeting in 1945 the board sounded 
out the possibility of securing support for 
office activities from membership dues and 
came to the conclusion that too much ad- 
verse comment would result. Recognition 
of the needs of the situation came recently 
(in October 1946) when the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. voted that the Inter- 
national Relations Board be asked to give 
wider publicity to its work among the As- 
sociation’s members. 

Probably the best form of publicity would 
result not so much from publicity per se 
as from increased service to American li- 
braries. Much information on the status 
of European libraries and librarianship and 
similar useful data has accumulated in the 
ofice files and in various government 
agencies. Wider dissemination of such in- 
formation might be interesting and useful 
to libraries throughout the country. Mlech- 
anism should be developed for increasing 
the usefulness of service to the public li- 
braries of the country as a whole by provid- 
ing them with displays and book lists ex- 
pressing the foreign scene in terms which 
are usable in local library service. Judged 
by any standards, American librarianship 
has a stake in international relations. The 
greater activity of the United States gov- 
ernment in the world scene makes for 
greater interest on the part of our citizens 
in the cultures and thinking of people of 
foreign countries. 

The only way that the A.L.A. could dis- 
continue its international relations work en- 
tirely would be to cancel its membership in 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations, throw away all letters with 
foreign postmarks without opening them, 
and refuse to see visitors from abroad. 


That is obviously impossible. The ques- 


tion, therefore, is not whether the A.L.A. 
and its chapters and sections should engage 
in international relations work, but rather 
the question is how and to what extent the 
A.L.A. should and can do so. Before the 
founding of the International Relations 
Board, the A.L.A. spent a considerable 
amount of time and money on international 
relations work each year. These expendi- 
tures were concealed within the operating 
budget of A.L.A. Headquarters. The word 
“concealed” in this case indicates no at- 
tempt at concealment, but rather the fact 
that the time spent at A.L.A. Headquarters 
on various international activities was never 
brought together as a separate budget item. 
The development of the International Re- 
lations Board merely combined the inter- 
national relations activities of the Associa- 
tion into a budget unit and then expanded 
these activities greatly by virtue of outside 
grants for specific international projects. 
In fact, the Association has actually spent 
less of its own money for international ac- 
tivities since 1942, even though it has been 
spending more money for international re- 
lations work than on all other activities 
combined. The reason why A.L.A. has 
spent less of its own money on international 
affairs than ever before is that substantially 
all of the international activities since 1942 
have been paid for from special grants for 
that purpose. 

Regardless of the level at which A.L.A. 
succeeds in maintaining its international re- 
lations program, there will be some cost to 
the Association for this work, whether the 
costs are spread over the whole office or 
whether they become a special budget item. 
As a matter of bookkeeping only it should 
be noted that the office space in Washing- 
ton is obtained free and that the same 
office in Chicago would properly be charged 
for its share of the cost of Headquarters 
space. This is merely a matter of bookkeep- 
ing since the total cost of A.L.A. Head- 
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quarters in Chicago would not be affected ; 
nevertheless, it would be an added charge 
against international relations work if the 
office were in Chicago. If any appreciable 
amount of international relations work is to 
be done it will require the frequent presence 
of someone in Washington, which is the 
Mainte- 


nance of an office on international relations 


center of international activities. 


in Washington should therefore require less 
travel expenditure for the same volume of 
work done than maintenance of a group of 
the same size in Chicago for international 
relations work. Furthermore, the main- 
tenance of an international relations staff 
in Washington makes possible the develop- 
ment of international relations activities by 
keeping advisers available to government 


and foreign groups. 


D. Need for Continued Nongovernmental 
Activity 


One of the specific questions raised by the 
board is whether it is necessary for non- 
governmental agencies to continue to per- 
form international relations work in view 
of the greatly expanded government and 
international official agency programs in this 
field. This matter was discussed with a 
large number of individuals in government 
and international agencies in order to deter- 
mine whether there is likely to be a continu- 
ing need for such nongovernmental agencies 
as the A.L.A. in the field of international 
relations. 

Invariably, the reply received was that 
nongovernmental aid in this field is even 
more necessary than ever before. The rea- 
sons for this differed, but among those most 
commonly and most cogently presented were 
the following: 

1. The pattern of United States and interna- 
tional agency programs in the field of library 
operations is not fixed. Although gov- 
ernmental activities have expanded greatly in 


recent years, there is no assurance that they 
will continue to expand or that they will be 
retained at their present level. 

2. The field of work is so broad that there 
is ample room for both governmental and non- 
governmental activities without any unneces- 
sary duplication and with beneficial effects. 

3. UNESCO, F.A.O., and the State De- 
partment point out that they cannot maintain 
liaison with every library or librarian in each 
one of the countries with which they deal and 
that their work would be crippled if they 
could not call upon nongovernmental national 
associations for two-way communication with 
the individual libraries and librarians. 

4. One of the chief reasons for the estab- 
lishment of nongovernmental international or- 
ganizations, which have increased in number 
and scope constantly over the last two deeades, 
is that nongovernmental organizations can 
undertake experimental and _ investigatory 
projects which cannot be justified on an official 
basis until after the less formal nongovern- 
mental organizations have proved the value 
of these experiments. This is the normal 
pattern of development of social institutions; 
they generally are started privately and are 
taken over as official functions when society 
believes it is justified in supporting them. 

5. Nongovernmental international organ- 
izations stimulate person-to-person contact. 
These organizations contact individuals who 
could not effectively be reached through official 
channels. When acting officially, individuals 
must constantly remember that they represent 
their governments and they are not free to 
undertake informal activities as they are when 
they act as private citizens. 

6. Services which are not acceptable from 
official agencies are sometimes acceptable if 
offered by nongovernmental organizations. 
In some parts of the world, at least, govern- 
ment is viewed as suspect, and anything com- 
ing from a foreign government is considered 
propaganda. Not all states are equally cor- 
dial with other states, and not all states are 
members of all of the formal international or- 
ganizations. Thus, in many cases private 
organizations can reach into countries which 
cannot be reached through official channels 
and in many areas, even where official chan- 
nels are available, nongovernmental relations 
are much more effective in building up person- 
to-person contact. 
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7. The government budget process is slow 

and cumbersome and requires planning con- 
siderably in advance of the operations. An 
international relations office which can operate 
with government or private funds makes for 
greater flexibility in programs. 
8. The governmental viewpoints and the 
nongovernmental viewpoints are not always 
identical in all matters and nongovernmental 
agencies serve to stir up government agencies 
and make sure they work at high levels of 
professional competence. 


Certainly we have had ample evidence of 
governmental and nongovernmental pro- 
erams working side by side at a high level 
of efficiency without any unnecessary dupli- 
cation. For example, in spite of the mil- 


lions of dollars spent in Latin America by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and the State Department, 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s medical pro- 
gram in Latin America is outstandingly 
useful. 

For all these reasons, it appears that there 
is no cause for concern about unnecessary 
duplication of work by the Association. It 
appears the maintenance of the Interna- 
tional Relations Office would continue to 
make governmental and international ex- 
penditures more effective and that the ad- 
visory services provided by the International 
Relations Office are now needed by official 
agencies more than ever before. 


V. LIST OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE PROJECTS® 


Rockefeller Foundation Period 
International Relations Office 1942-44 $ 25,000.00 
1944 3,500.00 
1945-47 72,500.00 
Exchange of Personnel 1944 15,000.00 
1945-47 25,000.00 
1945-48 30,000.00 
Materials and Supplies 1944 1,000.00 
1945-48 2,000.00 
Foreign Library Service Roster 1944 2,500.00 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas—Periodicals 1941 50,000.00 
1942 60,000.00 
1943 70,000.00 
1944 70,000.00 
1945 70,000.00 
1946 69,000.00 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas—Books 1939-43 100,000.00 
1944 30,000.00 
1945 30,000.00 
Library of Congress Catalog 1944-45 37,500.00 
China (Committee on Orient) 1944-45 2,000.00 
1946 2,000.00 
Tsing Hua University 1944-45 1,500.00 
Escuela de Antropologia, Mexico 1944 2,500.00 
Jalisco State Library Project 1942 5,400.00 
Library School, Quito 1943 2,350.00 
Library School, Sao Paulo 1943-47 27,500.00 
B.B.F. Microfilm Project 1942-44 7,500.00 
B.B.F. Union Catalog 1944-45 8,500.00 
1945-46 4,150.00 
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U.S. Government 





Books for China (State) 1944-46 100,000.00 
Books for the Philippines 
(Books for China Contract) 1946-47 24,000.00 
Books for Latin America (C.I.A.A.) 1942-43 140,000.00 
(State) 1944 125,000.00 
( State) 1945 50,000.00 
(State) 1946 50,000.00 
Books for the Near East 1947 28,000.00 
American Libraries in Latin America A. 
(C.1.A.A.) 1942 85,000.00 I 
(C.1.A.A.) 1943-44 47,189.00 Me 
(State) 1943-44 64,000.00 Ja 
(State) 1945 100,000.00 el 
__ (State) — 1946 125,000.00 pre: 
Cultural Institutes (C.I.A.A.) 1942-44] otitis a 
(State) 1944-45 | “ 
Donated for Other American Republics ie 
(C.LA.A.) 1943-44 1,500.00 wi 
Instituto de Fisica (Mexico) (C.I.A.A.) 1943-44 5,000.00 ‘om 
Instituto de Salubridad (€).1.&.) 1943 1,500.00 i 
Books for Chinese Children (Army Stars and Stripes) 2,800.00 ies 
Miscellaneous chiv 
Books for Norway (Norwegian Government and po 
Friends) 1944-46 12,000.00 il 
Peace Palace (Loan by Carnegie Endowment) 1945-46 2,000.00 sith 
University (Santo Domingo University) 1946 2,000.00 " 
Books for Chinese Universities (Chinese Government) 2,000.00 hice 
American Library in Paris (Trustees) 1945 1,000.00 ai 
Helen Larrett Speers Memorial (Private) 1945-46 2,500.00 The 
National Library of Ecuador (Mrs. Beale) 1945-46 660.00 aan 
National Library of Peiping (China Foundation) 1943-46 1,100.95 labo 
Geological Survey of China (China Foundation) 1943-46 1,055.99 UN 
Canberra Library, Australia 1946-47 500.00 . 
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EXHIBIT B 


Libraries and Museums 
The Program Adopted by the First 
General (onference of UNESCO 


4. GENERAL AND DEFINITIONS 


1. The Sub-Commission on Libraries and 
Museums, during the course of its meetings 
on 28 and 29 November, carefully studied 
and gave its general approval to the reports 
presented by the Preparatory Commission 
and the Secretariat. Detailed resolutions and 
contributions made during the course of the 
discussion are given in the report of the 
proceedings, to which the Secretariat should 
give due regard. 

2. The Sub-Commission emphasizes the fact 
that UNESCO’s libraries, museums and ar- 
chives activities must principally and most 
urgently be directed towards tasks of rehabili- 
tation; but requests that problems of a per- 
manent nature be also dealt with immediately. 

3. UNESCO's activities in the fields of li- 
braries and museums must be at the service of 
education, science and culture as a whole. 
The libraries, museums and archives pro 
gramme must therefore develop in close col- 
laboration with the other departments of 
UNESCO’s work. 

4. The Sub-Commission recognizes that the 
term “libraries” covers all collections of docu- 
ments, manuscripts, printed books, photo- 
copies and other educational materials, etc., 
and that the term “museums” applies to all 
collections of other objects, in the widest sense 
of the word, including natural objects. 


B. COLLABORATION WITH SPE- 
CIALIZED INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The Sub-Commission recommends that, 
n accordance with Article 11 of its constitu- 
tion, UNESCO should establish formal rela- 
tions in regard to certain specific and limited 
matters, with such specialized international 
organizations as the International Council of 
Museums, the International Federation of 
Documentation, the International Federation 
of Library Associations and the International 
Standards Organization. 


C. PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
MUSEUMS 


1. In the recommendations set out below 
the chief emphasis is on the scientific and cul- 
tural tasks in the fields of libraries and mu- 
seums. But an essential responsibility of 
UNESCO is education at all levels, and 
UNESCO should contribute to this task by 
providing a new stimulus to public libraries 
and museums throughout the world. 

2. UNESCO should promote the establish- 
ment and development of public circulating 
and reference libraries and museums for adults 
and children. 

3. Conferences of librarians, museum pro- 
fessionals, educators and of others interested 
in these subjects should be sponsored by 
UNESCO, in cooperation with the appropri- 
ate international agencies. 

4. Included in UNESCO's studies in this 
field should be the organization of exhibitions 
of all types, especially circulating exhibitions, 
which can play an educational role of the 
greatest importance. 


D. REHABILITATION OF COLLEC- 
TIONS AND PROTECTION OF 
MONUMENTS 


1. The objective of UNESCO is to oper- 
ate effectively in all the fields of education, 
science, and culture. A first duty must be to 
assure the protection of the sites, monuments, 
documents and objects of the civilized world. 

2. UNESCO should therefore assist in the 
restoration of collections and monuments 
which have suffered from the war. It should 
in the main stimulate. and coordinate the ef- 
forts of governments and organizations, above 
all on behalf of the nations which at the 
present time lack adequate resources. 

3. UNESCO should first assemble the ele- 
ments of an inventory of what has been de- 
stroyed and of library, museum, archival and 
related needs, by stimulating surveys and the 
preparation of reports. It should seek to ob- 
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tain immediate protection of monuments, etc., 
still in danger and which require urgent at- 
tention. Plans for meeting these needs, in- 
cluding reproduction where necessary, should 
be formulated for action by governments, 
private agencies and individuals, or if neces- 
sary by UNESCO itself. 

4. The Executive Board should be asked 
to establish a special fund for this purpose, 
to which governments, foundations and in- 
dividuals would be invited to contribute. 

5. Service for the protection of monuments, 
sites and collections should take a permanent 
form, for the dangers which they run do not 
all derive from war: fires, floods and civil 
disturbances have all in the past caused great 
ravages and still do so. 


E. ELIMINATION OF BARRIERS 
TO FREE CIRCULATION 

1. UNESCO should encourage free access 
by the citizens of all countries to sites and 
collections. 

2. In the field of libraries and museums 
UNESCO should seek to procure the lower- 
ing of the barriers which interfere with the 
free circulation of educational, scientific and 
cultural material from one country to another. 
Among these obstacles are tariffs, currency 
exchange, customs formalities, postal rates, 
freight charges, patents, censorship, etc. 


F, COPYRIGHT 
1. Libraries and museums interests should 
be represented in all discussions on copyright. 


G. EXCHANGES AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


1. In connection with the work of the Clear- 
ing House, the Director General, with the 
approval of the Executive Board, should ob- 
tain from the Allied Control Authorities ap- 
propriate powers as an agency entitled to 
operate in occupied countries. The Sub- 
Commission also expresses the hope that the 
occupying powers will be willing to cooperate 
with UNESCO in the solution of all the 
problems dealt with in the Sub-Commision’s 
recommendations. 

2. So far as exchanges of books and pe- 
riodicals are concerned, measures can be taken 
at once through the creation of an Interna- 
tional Clearing House for Publications. 
Among the first problems which the Clearing 
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House must consider is the manner in which 
several large existing stock-piles of books, 
which exist in Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
England, can be distributed for the benefit of 
education, science and culture. 

3. To fill the serious gaps created in pub- 
lic collections during the past seven years, the 
Clearing House should facilitate exchanges 
between all kinds of organizations and use 
all the available techniques, particuarly meth- 
ods of reproduction and documentation, etc, 

4. UNESCO should encourage the creation 
in each country of a central library for lend- 
ing, allied to those which exist already. These 
libraries would serve as the foundation of an 
international lending system. 


H, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 


1. The Sub-Commission considers that it 
is necessary to establish a working centre 
which will coordinate all bibliographical and 
library tasks, and in particular should co- 
ordinate and encourage international lending. 

2. Most of the Sub-Commissions _ of 
UNESCO have emphasized the need for in- 
ternational bibliographies in their own fields, 
These undertakings should be encouraged and 
coordinated through the Centre in collabora- 
tion with specialists and bibliographers. 

3. Moreover, the need has everywhere ap- 
peared for subject surveys, indexes and ab- 
stracts. It will be the obligation of the 
Bibliographical and Library Centre to stimu- 
late the meeting of this demand. 

4. The Centre should also be prepared to 
information about _ bibliographical 
sources in all countries. It is desirable that 
the Centre should encourage and, if necessary 
itself undertake, the publication of bibliogra- 
phies, union catalogues, indexes, abstracts, etc., 
and assure their distribution throughout the 


supply 


world. 

5. UNESCO should encourage, through the 
appropriate international organizations where 
possible, the adoption of uniform terminology 
and methods in libraries, museums and ar- 
chives, with special reference to bibliography, 
cataloguing, classification, indexes, abstracts, 
formats, statistics, etc 


I. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND 
ARCHIVAL WORKERS 


1. UNESCO should immediately encourage 
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the exchange of personnel between institu- 
tions in different countries. The chief effort 
should be directed, in association with the 
organizations of librarians and museographers 
and archivists to the encouragement and im- 
provement of professional and technical edu- 


cation. 


J. MUSEUM DOCUMENTATION 
AND TECHNIQUES 

1. The Sub-Commission formally expressed 
the wish that parts of the essential work car- 
ried on until 1946 by the International Mu- 
seums Office, one of the divisions of the 
former International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, should be continued. 

2. The technical problems of exhibitions 
should be studied, thus putting at the service 
of the whole of UNESCO the competence 
and experience of museums: 


K. REPRODUCTION AND OTHER 
TECHNIQUES 


1. UNESCO recognizes the _ increasing 
importance of methods of reproduction of 
documents and of other objects. It should 
carefully study and promote all library and 
museum techniques, and should gather and dis- 
tribute technical information helpful in the 
development of libraries and museums and 
archival workers in their specialized techni- 
ques. 


L. PUBLICATIONS 


1. UNESCO should study the problems in- 
volved in publishing. It should seek to estab- 
lish precise statistics of publications. As a 
matter of rehabilitation, consideration should 
be given to the means of helping nations at 


present lacking publishing material such as 
printing plant, paper, ink, etc. 


M. ARCHIVES 


1. UNESCO should encourage the creation 
of an international organization of profes- 
sional archivists. It will deal, in collabora- 
tion with the organization, with questions of 
technique and administration, such as the 
exchange of personnel, the general accessibility 
of archives, the establishment and exchange of 
inventories, the reproduction of documents 
and the exchange of reproductions. 


N. CONCLUSION 


The programme which has been outlined 
is vast. The greater part of the projects de- 
scribed in it can be set on foot in 1947, but 
if this is to be done it will be necessary to pro- 
vide adequate funds. The Sub-Commission 
is of the opinion, which it has requested its 
Chairman and its Rapporteur to convey to 
the Conference, that the budget proposed is 
inadequate both absolutely and relatively to 
the total budget of UNESCO. The Sub- 
Commission therefore formally requests an 
increase in the budget for Libraries and Mu- 
seums. It asks for this more particularly 
because one of the first tasks of Libraries and 
Museums must be the establishment of the 
UNESCO Library, which is essential for the 
work of the whole organization and which 
will require a large personnel and considerable 
expenditure in the acquisition of working 
collections, for the service of the Secretariat 
and for the operation of UNESCO's informa- 
tion services. The budget of the library 
should not in any case appear as part of the 
resources of Libraries and Museums. 


Note: This material was taken from the Report of the United States Delegation to the First Session of the 


eneral Conference of the United Educational 


1940, which was pt 


tentific and Cultural Organization, November 19—Decem- 


repared for publication by the UNESCO relations staff of Department of State. 
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EXHIBIT C 


Recommendations Adopted by Con- 
ference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific 
Exchanges, Princeton, N.J., 
Nov. 26, 1946 


T HE FREE interchange of cultural, 
| scientific, and educational information 
is one of the most critical needs of the world 
today. Society’s progress depends upon the 
extent to which scholars and scientists of the 
world have free access to all sources of in- 


and 


understanding, fundamental to international 


formation research. International 


goodwill, depends upon the extent to which 
cultural materials of all nations are avail- 


able to all other nations. Intelligent and 


informed world opinion depends upon the 
wide dissemination of educational materials. 
This conference, dedicated to the extension 
and improvement of the channels of com- 
munication between libraries and scholars 
of all nations, makes the following recom- 


mendations: 


1. The objective in bibliography is to make 
quickly available in published form suitable 
records of the current output from all coun- 
tries of the publications of research value. 
Without prejudice to the field of restrospec- 
tive bibliography, in which we are also deeply 
interested, we recommend that UNESCO and 
other suitable agencies and groups, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, encourage na- 
tional governments, national library associa- 
tions, and other agencies in every country to 
see to it that there is published for each coun- 
try a current national bibliography, which 
will include in an author arrangement under 
broad 


parts, the following types of material, listed 


subjects, in one or more sections or 


in the order of importance: 


> 


> 
5 


a. Books and pamphlets 

b. Government documents at all levels 

c. Nongovernment periodicals 

d. Newspapers; and, if possible 

e. Miscellaneous publications 

f. Motion including newsreels, 
documentaries, instructional films, and photo- 
plays. 


pictures, 


2. We believe there is a place and need for 
both and comprehensive national 
bibliographies, but because of their funda- 
mental importance we recommend that priority 
be given to effecting arrangements for secur- 
ing bibliographies of the comprehensive type. 

3. It is recommended that the Library of 


selective 


Congress should formulate and present to 
A.L.A., A.R.L., §.L.A., and other library 
associations in this country, for their com- 


ment and criticism, plans for editing and pub- 
lishing a complete current national bibliogra- 
phy of the United States, involving as may 
be necessary the coordination of existing ef- 
forts in this field, such as the catalogs of the 
Superintendent of Documents, the Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications, Cumulative 
Book Index, Catalog of Copyright Entries, 
and other sources, and looking to the coverage 
of fields not now covered, such as municipal 
documents, house organs, etc. 

4. In the periodical field the following steps 
are recommended: 


a. That the U.S. national commission pro- 
pose to UNESCO the preparation of a world 
list of periodicals, noting those that are in- 
cluded in indexing and abstracting services 
and further adding a subject list of such serv- 
The list should include full biblio- 


graphical details for each title and, further, 


ices, 
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should indicate which journals are available 
on an exchange basis 

b. That the U.S. national commission bring 
to the attention of the U.S. delegates to 
UNESCO the need and desirability for 
greater international cooperation in the prepa- 
ration of subject indexing and abstracting 
services 

c. That the Library of Congress prepare 
a list of holdings of U.S. libraries in wartime 
periodicals and make it available as the basis 
for a want list, republication order list, etc. 


5. We urge the Library of Congress to 
continue and push forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible its program for development of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog, including the incorpora- 
tion of entries from the American Imprints 
Inventory, because of the union catalog’s pri- 
mary importance to national and international 
library cooperation. 

6. We recommend to the American Library 
Association that it proceed with the compila- 
tion and publication of the proposed biblio- 
graphical guide to American library resources, 
to increase our knowledge of the field and our 
potentialities for cooperation. 

7. In the field of photographic reproduction, 
we recommend the establishment of a central 
agency, or agencies, possibly reconstituting 
the Joint Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, to deal with such matters as: 


a. Coordinating the reissue of jcurnals 
and other materials needed by American and 
foreign libraries 

b. Determining what titles are in suf- 
ficient demand internationally to produce in 
the original size, in reduced facsimile, or by 
microfilm 

c. Advising on what masses of archives 
and rare books, here and abroad, should be 
reproduced on microfilm 

d. Making technical studies on such prob- 
lems as comparative costs of reproduction by 


various processes. 


8. We that 
library loans should be encouraged 


inter- 
but, be- 
cause of the hazards of transportation, should 


believe international 


be largely in the form of photographic repro- 
ductions. This method has the further ad- 
vantage of wider dissemination of materials. 

9. We recommend that steps be taken by 
the Association of Research Libraries to bring 
the Farmington Plan 
possible on 


into effect as soon as 


an experimental basis and to ex- 
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pand its scope rapidly to include additional 
countries, non-Roman alphabets, and periodi- 
cal material, government documents, and other 
non-trade book materials. All acquisitions 
should be reported to the National Union 
Catalog as an author control, and libraries 
specializing in broad subject fields should un- 
dertake, in cooperation with appropriate schol- 
arly organizations, to prepare and publish 
subject bibliographies, if it is evident that they 
would prove useful. 

10. We request the Librarian of Congress, 
the executive secretary of the Association of 
Research Libraries, and the chairman of the 
A.L.A. Board on Resources of American Li- 
braries to study the problems involved in, and, 
if practicable, to arrange for, obtaining addi- 
tional sets of foreign government publications 
for distribution to selected American libraries 
outside Washington, coordinating the distri- 
bution with the Farmington Plan. 

11. We recommend to the State Depart- 
ment that American libraries abroad be 
supplied with lists of U.S. government pub- 
lications distributed in countries where these 
libraries are located, and that the possibility be 
studied of making the libraries official partial 
depositories and sales agencies for federal 
documents. 

12. In considering the accomplishments of 
the American Book Center and the prospective 
usefulness of such an organization, this group 
feels that studies should be made immediately 
looking toward the adaptation of A.B.C. into 
an agency to coordinate, insofar as seems 
necessary, exchange in all of its manifesta- 
tions of materials among American libraries, 
to develop programs for the transmission of 
American informational materials to libraries 
in foreign countries, with priorities for mate- 
rials to those countries that have suffered 
most from the war, and, further, that priori- 
ties be given to sending materials to foreign 
peoples that will inform them on develop- 
ments in this country since the outbreak of the 
war, knowledge of which has not hitherto been 
available to them, further that A.B.C. 
take affirmative and vigorous action toward 


and 


encouraging and coordinating institutional ex- 
changes between this country and the rest of 
the world, and that, in 
cooperation of the government be secured in 


this connection, the 


obtaining documents of foreign governments 
for distribution in this country, along the lines 
ot the Farmington proposal. 
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13. We recommend that representatives of 
the Association of Research Libraries and the 
Board on Resources of American Libraries 
confer with Smithsonian Institution officials 
on speedier and more efficient methods of for- 
warding exchange materials. 

14. We strongly endorse the State De- 
partment plan for exchange of librarians and 
other personnel included in its cultural rela- 
tions program. We urge adoption by Con- 
gress of legislation providing for continuation 
and extension outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere of this activity. 

15. We believe that the interests of re- 
search workers in this country will be best 
served by maintaining as a unit the publica- 
tions in the Washington Documents Center 
(Far Eastern materials) and the transfer of 
this unit to the Library of Congress at the 
earliest possible moment, in order that these 
valuable records may become available to 
scholars. 

16. We believe that the needs of scholars 
and scientists in this country require the 
resumption of normal cultural, educational, 
and scientific relations with former enemy 
countries as promptly as possible, and the 
removal of all barriers to the international 
exchange of information. 

17. We believe that provisions similar to 
those of the agreement” 
(reached in 1935 between the Joint Commit- 
tee on Materials for Research and the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers) should 
be incorporated in the copyright laws; we 
reafirm the principles approved by the U. S. 


“sentlemen’s 


national commission regarding dissemination 


of and access to information; and we urge 
that a continuing 
barriers—with a view to the removal of such 
barriers—be made by an appropriate group, 
which should with UNESCO 


and other agencies concerned with these prob- 


study of international 


work closely 
lems. 

18. We believe translations are important 
and recommend the extension and develop- 
ment of this field, with publication of in- 
formation on printed translations. 
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19. We recommend to the State and Treas. 
ury Departments that American libraries be 
entirely exempted from customs barriers and 
costs, including the general requirement that 
consular invoices be presented for import 
shipments of library printed materials, such 
exemption being possible under existing stat. 
utes. 

20. We recommend that the A.L.A Inter- 
national Relations Board be encouraged to, 
arrange for exhibitions of foreign books in 
American libraries and of American books 
abroad, and to investigate means of accom- 
plishing this aim. 

21. We commend highly the free American 
libraries abroad, established by the Depart. 
ment of State and other agencies, for the 
important contributions they have made to 
the spread of American culture and to foreign 
understanding of this country, and we urge 
Congress to assure their continuation on an 
adequate scale and with sufficient American 
personnel. We also recommend that experi- 
ence with these libraries be competently and 
thoroughly studied and evaluated by Ameri- 
can librarians. 

22. In great destruction of 
printed materials and the increasing flow of 
publications abroad, we believe all countries 


view of the 


should consider plans for coordination of ac 
development of subject 
fields in their libraries and we recommend 
that the U. S. delegation to UNESCO ac- 
tively support such efforts. 

23. We recommend that the American Li- 
brary Association and other American Docu- 
Institute members take steps to 
revive and renovate the institute to serve 4s 
the American effective member of the Inter- 
Documentation. 


quisitions and the 


mentation 


national Federation for 

24. We recommend that the Association of 
Research Libraries and the Library of Con- 
gress Planning Committee study, with a view 
to presenting it to the U.S. national commis- 
sion, the Boyd proposal for establishment of 
a national educational, scientific, and cultural 
authority in the United States. 





